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SHE TURNED UNCONSCIOUSLY APPEALING 
EYES UPON THE TWO PRETTY, 
PROSPEROUS-LOOKING GIRLS 


dyce said to her daughter, ‘‘ Margaret, 

you remember Caroline May—the girl 
who looked after Aunt Hattie’s little Bobby 
last summer. ’’ 

Margaret nodded. ‘‘What about her?’’ 

‘‘Aunt Hattie writes that Caroline’s coming 
to the conservatory here. It seems she’s been 
saving up all those little odd sums she made 
baby tending and in other ways. Aunt Hattie 
says be sure to look her up.’’ 

Margaret said fretfully, ‘‘ Why, I scarcely 
knew her! She’ll find her own friends — of 
course I’ll do what I can; but I do hope she 
won’t—well —’’ 

‘‘Won’t what?’’ asked Mrs. Allerdyce. 

‘‘Well—expect me to rush her among the 
girls, and all that.’’ 

‘‘T fancy she won’t have much time for 
‘rushing, and all that,’’’ said Margaret’s 
mother. ‘‘My impression is, she means work; 
but that needn’t interfere with her making a 
few pleasant acquaintances. ’’ 

‘When does she come?’’ Margaret asked 
resignedly. 

‘“That’s what I’m looking for—yes, here it 
is, along one edge: ‘Caroline leaves for the 
conservatory on Tuesday. I’m glad there’s 
Margaret to break the strangeness of things 
for her just at first.’ ’’ 

‘*Tnesday—then she’s here now!’’ 

‘Yes, as usual Aunt Hattie’s posted her 
letter late. Why don’t you go this afternoon, 
Margaret? And I think it-would be nice if you 
brought her home to dinner. ’’ 

‘This afternoon Milly and I were going to 
practice our duet. ’’ 

‘‘All the better—take Milly along. Two 
friends are better than one. ’’ 

Margaret sighed. ‘Well, I will,’’ she de- 
dared. ‘‘I’ll go and get it over.’’ 

Margaret found Milly Owen practicing 
assiduously at her shining miniature grand 
piano. Milly conscientiously ‘‘did’’ her four 
hours daily; and now, even as she turned 
in greeting, she noticed the exact number 
of minutes of practice that her little watch 
Tegistered. 

‘Forty-five minutes done, thank good- 
hess!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Shall we count the 
duet as practice, Margaret ?’’ 

‘Count it double!l’’ suggested Margaret. 
“But listen, Milly, I’ve got something to 
tell you first. We’ve got an errand of much 
Social import—to meet a new girl! She lives 
in Alton—where I visited last summer—my 
Aunt Hattie, you know—and now she’s here 
for the winter term at the conservatory. Her 
name’s Caroline May. We’re to call upon 
her, and incidentally she’s to come home 
with me to dinner. ’’ 

“In that case,’? said the industrious 
Milly, ‘‘we’d better set to work.’’ 

They went with truly martial spirit at 
the concerted arrangement of the Polonaise 
Militaire. Milly manipulated the trumpets 
and wood wind of the primo, and Margaret 
in up the heavy artillery of the se- 


le they tad layed trough the dust 
nse fhe Boao tas 
to the conservatory. Hav- 
inquired for Miss Caroline May, they 


[ses up from her letter, Mrs. Aller- 
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waited in one of the 
reception rooms. The 
dull reverberation of sounds 
musical and unmusical penetrated 
even to that retreat. There was the 
constant passing and repassing of 
pupils arriving and departing, 
laden with music bags of various 
sizes and contours, supplemented 
occasionally by fiddle cases; and 
presently appeared the girl they 
had come to see. 

Margaret knew her at once. The 
fine, fair, crinkly masses of hair 
that Aunt Hattie’s Bobby had de- 
lighted to grasp; the pleasant gray 
eyes that crinkled, too, when she 
laughed. But the fresh gingham 
was replaced now by the darkest and 
plainest of wools. She stopped in the 
doorway and turned to Margaret. The old 
familiar crinkly smile was gone, but a 
tremulous one came timidly out at a cor- 
ner of her lips. She stood there poised, as 
if at a word, the right word, she would 
fairly have run forward to Margaret. 

‘**Caroline,’’ said Margaret gracefully, 

‘*T want you to meet my friend, Miss 
Owen. Miss Owen, Miss May.’’ 

Milly had a helpless feeling that the 
scene was pitched too high. 

Miss May said timidly, ‘‘How do you do.’’ 

She sat down upon a chair just inside the 
door. Against her dark dress her small hands 
looked curiously reddened. She looked hope- 
fully at Margaret. 

‘*How did you leave my Aunt Hattie and 
Bobby ?’’ asked Margaret,. with a laudable de- 
sire to set everyone—herself included—at ease. 

Miss May crinkled happily. ‘‘I left them 
just the same as always—well and busy and 
happy. Bobby’s quite the happiest person I 
know.’’ She turned unconsciously appealing 
eyes upon the two pretty, prosperous-looking 
girls. 

‘tT hope you will like it here, Miss May,’’ 
said Miss Owen politely. Formality always 
made her ill at ease. She would have 
liked to jump up, link her arm in Caro- y 
line’s and propose, ‘Come, let’s be our- 
selves! Cry a little if you like, and then 
let’s play round.’’ Since that procedure 
was not to be thought of, she sat stiffly, 
making at intervals inane observations. 
‘*T do four hours a day,’’ she said 
heavily, and lapsed into silence. 

‘*Mother,’’ said-Margaret in her gra- 
cious, hostess-like manner, ‘‘told me to 
be sure to carry you back to dinner. 
You can come, can’t you?’’ 
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‘‘Oh!’’ said Caroline, 
with a little gasp. ‘‘I’m 
so sorry. You see, I wait table 
for my board ; but thank you just 

the same. ’’ 

Margaret thought that Caroline 
need not have blurted right out 
that she was doing that kind of 
work. 

Of course it was a commendable 
thing to ‘‘wait table,’’ if neces- 
sary; but she might just as well 
have substituted for the plebeian 
phrase the term ‘‘engagement.’’ 
None of the girls in Margaret’s 
set had ever waited on table for 
their board. 

‘**T’m sorry, too, Caroline,’’ she 
said kindly. ‘‘Perhaps you could come 
and see us some afternoon. ’’ 

Caroline’s crinkly smile came out in 
answer. Her sweet, rather husky voice 
repeated, ‘‘I’d love to.’’ 

When they were outside, Milly Owen 
grumbled, ‘‘It’s a pity you couldn’t have 
completely congealed us, Margaret!’’ 

‘*T don’t understand,”’ said Margaret 
stiffly. ‘‘I’m sure I did my best to put 
her at ease. What should I have said— 
‘What shall we play?’ like children ?’’ 

‘*Well, something of the sort. But say, 

Margaret, isn’t she fine? So- straightforward, 
and helping to make her way.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ questioned Mrs. Allerdyce. 

**She couldn’t come. She waits table for her 
board, ’’ said Margaret. 

‘*But, dear me, we could have waited dinner. 
No doubt they have it early.’’ 

**T never thought of that. ’’ 

‘*Well, it’ll have to be for some other night 
now,’’ said her mother ; ‘‘and I’d planned such 
a homy little evening for her.’’ 

‘* But, mother, isn’t it unfortunate? Her 
having to do it—to wait table that way.’’ 

**T wait table,’’ said Mrs. Allerdyce briskly, 
‘twith your assistance; and prepare dinner as 
well. I don’t know that I regard it as a 
misfortune. ’’ 

‘*Tt is distinctly fortunate for me, ’’ com- 
mented Mr. Allerdyce. ‘‘But you know, 
mother, if you feel it’s too much —’’ 

‘*T can’t have anyone underfoot in my 
nice kitechen!’’ declared his wife briskly. 
‘*Why, it’s my studio!’’ 

*‘Oh, well, mother—that’s different!’’ 
said Margaret. 

‘**Yes, it’s different,’’ said her mother. 
‘*Tt’s my own home and my own 
people. Caroline is among 
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“THAT'S THE REAL THINGI WHAT ARE 
YOU GOING TO MAKE OF YOURSELF, 
MY GIRL—A CONCERT SINGER?" 


strangers.’’ When her mother showed such old- 
fogyism, Margaret knew that it was useless to 
argue. And of course, in a way, it was fine in 
Caroline; but fineness of that sort was not a 
qualification for entering Margaret’s set. 

Caroline came over for Sunday evening tea. 
She had been able to exchange hours with 
another of the girls for the evening. Her 
simple dark attire, obviously homemade, had 
yet its own peculiar air of care and dainti- 
ness. 

** Now, let’s have some music,’’ proposed 
Mr. AHerdyce after tea. 

Caroline turned her eager look upon Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I used to listen when I was out in the 
yard with Bobby, and you were inside playing 
on your aunt’s piano—it was partly that that 
made me long to come here to study.’’ 

Margaret good-naturedly paraded her slender 
repertoire. She had always had an easy facility, 
and she was always culling new melodies, 
which she never thoroughly mastered ; so that 
her repertoire was like a ragged nosegay with 
many of its petals fallen. 

But Caroline was no critic. She sat and 
watched Margaret’s nimbly skipping fingers 
—skipping, alas, too much!—and saw the jig- 
gling white and black keys like curious little 
acrobats, and heard the sweet, trebly, result- 
ant tunefulness, and was all delighted admi- 
ration. 

‘*Now,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘it’s your turn.’’ 
She did not want to embarrass Caroline; but 
she could not help wondering what those little 
reddened, compact wrists, inured to service, 
could effect above a keyboard. 

**Oh, I can’t play anything, yet,’’ said Car- 
oline, generous and unabashed; ‘‘but if you 
want, I’ll sing you some of the old tunes. ’’ 

She went to Margaret’s piano as naturally 
as if it had been the old square piano at home. 
The little rounded, compact hands seemed to 

caress the keys. She played softly an intro- 

ductory measure, and began to sing: 
“Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago; 
Sing me the songs I delighted to hear, 
Long, long ago, long ago.” 


Margaret sat in amazement. It was not 
that Caroline’s voice was in the least ex- 
traordinary ; it was only young and sweet 
and true. There was nothing extraordinary 
about Caroline—her dress, her appearance, 
her manner. She sat singing, simply and 
naturally, an old-fashioned song. 

“That’s something like!’’ Mr. Aller- 
dyee said enthusiastically. ‘‘Let’s have an- 
other and another and another! That’s what 
I call music! Not but what yours is, too, 
daughter, understand, but you know I don’t 
pretend to be anything except old-fogy. 
Those old tunes somehow go to the heart.’’ 

So Caroline sang, as she had sung so 
many times to the folks at home—Emmet’s 
old Lallaby, and Long, Long, Weary Day, 
and Music in the Air, and Star of the Twi- 
light. She happily granted petitions for 
certain old favorites of her host—plaintive 
plantation songs and Scotch melodies and 
the old sentimental ditties that have en- 
dured. 

' Mr, Allerdyce begged for just one more! 
So Caroline sang in her strangely moving 
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THE STRIPED CAIAMOUNT 


COA Stephens 
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HE first spring 
after I went to 
live at the old 


squire’s farm in 
Maine, the boys of 
the neighborhood 
had marvelous stories to tell of a strange, 
fierce animal that for several years had come 
down from the great woods to devour the dead 
lambs that were cast forth from the barns in 
February and March. 

At that time nearly every farmer in the 
vicinity kept a flock of from fifty to a hundred 
sheep. During the warm season the animals 
got their own living in the back pastures; in 
winter they were fed on nothing better than 
hay. The animals usually came out in the 
spring thin and weak, with the ewes in poor 
conditicn to raise their lambs. In consequence, 
many of the lambs died soon after 
birth, and were thrown out on the 
snow for the crows and wild animals 
to dispose of. 

The old squire had begun to feed 
corn to his flock during the latter part 
of the winter, and urged his neighbors 
to do so; but many of them did not 
have the corn and preferred to let 
nature take its course. 

The mysterious animal that the 
boys were talking about seemed to 
have formed the habit of visiting that 
region every spring. Not even the 
older people knew to what species it 
belonged. It came round the barns at 
night, and no one had ever seen it dis- 
tinctly. Some believed it to be a cata- 
mount or panther; others who had 
caught glimpses of it said that it was 
a black creature with white stripes. 

Traps had been set for it, but always 
without success. Mr. Wilbur, one of 
the neighbors, had watched from his 
barn and fired a charge of buckshot 
at it; but immediately the creature 
had disappeared in the darkness, car- 
rying off a lamb. It yisited one place 
er another nearly every night for a 
month or more—as long, indeed, as 
the supply of lambs held out. Then it 
vanished until the following spring. 

One day in the latter part of Febru- 
ary I saw Thomas Edwards, with 
whom I had struck up a friendship, 
coming across the snowy fields that 
lay between Mr. Edwards’s farm and 
the old squire’s. Guessing that he had 
something to tell me, I hastened forth 
to meet him. 

‘That old striped eatamount has 

eome round again!’’ Tom exclaimed. 
**He was at Batchelder’s last night 
and got two dead lambs. And night 
before last he was at Wilbur’s. I’ve 
got four dead lambs saved up. And 
old Hewey Glinds has told me a way 
to watch for him and shoot him. ’’ 

Hewey Glinds was a rheumatic old man who 
lived in a smal! log house up in the edge of 
the great woods and made baskets for a living. 
In his younger days he had been a trapper and 
was therefore a high cathority in such matters 
among the boys. 

*“We thall have to have a sleigh or a pung 
to watch from,’”’ Tom xplained. ‘‘Old Hewey 
says to carry out a dead lamb and leave it 
near the bushes below our barn, and to haul a 
sleigh there and leave it a little way off, and do 
this for three or four nights till old Striped 
gets used to seeing the sleigh. Then, after he 
has come four nights, we’re to go there early 
in the evening and hide in the sleigh, with a 
loaded gun. Old Striped will be used to seeing 
the sleigh there, and won’t be suspicious.’’ 
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THE FIRST THING I REALIZED I WAS... 
DEAR LIFE ON THE SNOW CRUST— AND TOM 





“‘Wouldn’t it be great if we could shoot that 
catamount?’’ I exclaimed gleefully. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
the other boys wish they had thought of 
that?’’ 

**Pa don’t want me to take our sleigh so 
long,’’? Tom went on. ‘‘He wants to use it 
before we’d be through with it. But’’—and I 
now began to see why Tom had been so willing 
to share with me the glory of killing the ma- 
rauder—‘‘there’s an old sleigh out here behind 
your barn. Nobody uses it now, Couldn’t we 
take that?’’ 

I felt sure that the old squire would not care. 
He was at Portland that week, looking after 
the sale of his lumber, and I proposed to ask 
the opinion of my older cousin, Addison. Tom 
opposed our taking Addison into our confidence. 

**He’s older, and he’d get all the credit 
for it,’’ he objected. ‘‘We can do the job.’ 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


WAS CLOSE BEHIND ME! 


Addison, moreover, had driven to the village 
that morning; and after some discussion we 
decided to take the sleigh on our own respon- 
sibility. It was partly buried in a snowdrift; 
but we dug it out, and then drew it across the 
fields on the snow crust—lifting it over three 
stone walls—to a little knoll below Mr. Ed- 
wards’s barn. 

We decided to lay the dead lamb on the top 
of the knoll at a little distance from the woods; 
the sleigh we left on the southeast side about 
fifteen paces away. Tom thought that he could 
shoot accurately at that distance, even at night. 

For my own part I thought fifteen paces mueh 
too near. Misgivings had begun to beset me. 

“‘What if you miss him, Tom ?’’ I said. 

“I shan’t miss him,’’ he declared firmly. 





RUNNING FOR 


“But, Tom, what if you only wounded 
him and he came rushing straight at us?’’ 
‘Oh, I’ll fix him!’’ Tom exclaimed. 
But I had become very apprehensive; and at 
last, Tom helped me to bring cedar rails and 
posts from a fence near by to construct a kind 
of fortress round the sleigh. We set the posts 
in the hard snow and made a fence, six rails 
high—to protect ourselves from the beast. Even 
then I was afraid it might jump the fence. 

‘*He won’t jump much with seven buckshot 
and a ball in him!’’ said Tom. 

We left the empty sleigh there for three 
nights in succession; and every morning Tom 
came over to tell me that the lamb had been 
taken. 

‘*The plan works just as old Hewey told me 
it would,’’ he said; ‘‘but I’ve got only one 
lamb more, so we’ll have to watch to-night. 
Don’t tell anybody, but about bedtime you 
come over.’’ Tom was full of eagerness. 

I was in a feverish state of mind all day, 
especially as night drew on. 
If I had not been ashamed 
to fail Tom, I think I should 
have backed out. At eight 
o’clock I pretended to start 
for bed; then, stealing out 
at the back door, I hurried 
across the fields to Mr. Ed- 
wards’s place. A new moon 
was shining faintly over the 
woods in the west. 

Tom was in the wood- 
house, loading the gun, an 
old army rifle, bored out for 
shot. ‘I’ve got in six fingers 
of powder,’’ he whispered. 

We took a buffalo skin and 
a horse blanket from the 
stable, and armed with the 
gun, and an axe besides, 
proceeded cautiously out to 
the sleigh. Tom had laid the 
dead lamb on the knoll. 

Climbing over the fence 
we ensconced ourselves in 
the old sleigh. It was a chilly 
night, with gusts of wind 
from the northwest. We laid 
the axe where it would be 
at hand in case of need ; and 
Tom trained the gun across 
the fence rail in the direc- 
tion of the knoll. 

**Like’s not he won’t 

come till toward morning,’’ 
he whispered ; ‘‘but we must 
stay awake and keep listen- 
ing for him. Don’t you go 
to sleep.’’ 
' I thought that sleep was 
the last thing I was likely to 
be guilty of. I wished myself 
at home. The tales I had 
heard of the voracity and 
fierceness of the striped cat- 
amount were made much 
more terrible by the dark- 
; ness. My position was so 
cramped and the old sleigh so hard that I had 
to. squirm occasionally ; but every time I did 
so, Tom whispered: 

‘*Sh! Don’t rattle round. He may hear us.’’ 

An hour or two, which seemed ages long, 
dragged by; the crescent moon sank behind 
the tree tops and the night darkened. At last, 
in spite of myself, I grew drowsy, but every 
few moments I started broad awake and 
clutched the handle of the axe. Several times 
Tom whispered : 

‘*T believe you’re asleep. ’” 
“*T’m not!’’ I protested. 
**Well, you jump as if you were,’’ he re- 


By and by Tom himself started spasmodi- 
eally, and I accused him of having slept; but 


he denied it in a most positive whisper 

Suddenly, in an interval between two 

naps, I heard a sound different from the 

soughing of the wind, @ sound like claws 

or toenails scratching on the snow crust. |t 
came from the direction of the knoll, or pe. 
yond it. 

‘Tom, Tom, he’s coming!’’ I whispered, 

Tom, starting up. from a nap, gripped the 
gunstock. ‘‘Yes, siree,’’ he said. ‘‘He is.” Ho 
cocked the gun, and the barrel squeaked faintly 
on the rail. ‘‘By jinks, I see him!’’ 

I, too, discerned a shadowy, dark object at 
the top of the snow-crusted knoll. Tom was 
twisting round to get aim across the rai!—anq 
the next instant both of us were nearly kickeq 
out of the sleigh by the recoil of the greatly 
overloaded gun. We both serambled to ou: feet, 
for we heard an ugly snarl. I think the anima) 
leaped upward; I was sure I saw something 
big and black rise six feet in the air, as if jt 
were coming straight for the sleigh! 

The instinct of self-preservation is a strong 
one. The first thing I realized I was over the 
fence rails, on the side toward Mr. Edw: rds’s 
barn, running for dear life on the snow crust 
—and Tom was close behind me! We jever 
stopped, even to look back, till we were :t the 
barn and round the farther corner of it. here 
we pulled up to catch our breath. Nothin was 
pursuing us, nor could we hear anything. 

After we had listened a while, Tom ran into 
the house and waked his father. Mr. Edy ards, 
however, was slow to believe that we had hit 
the animal, and refused to dress and gv out. 
It was now about two o’cloek. I did not like 
to go home alone, and so went to bed with 
Tom. In consequence of our vigils we sle}))t ti! 
sunrise. Meanwhile, on going out to milk, 
Tom’s father had had the curiosity to visit the 
seene of our adventure. A trail of blood spots 
leading from the knoll into the woods convinced 
him that we had really damaged the prowler; 
and picking up the axe that I had dropped, he 
followed the trail. Large red stains at intervals 
showed that the animal had stopped frequently 
to grovel on the snow. About half a mile from 
the knoll, Mr. Edwards came upon the beast, 
in a fir thicket, making distressful sounds, and 
quite helpless to defend itself. A blow on the 
head from the poll of the axe finished the 
creature; and, taking it by the tail, Mr. Ed- 
wards dragged it to the house. The carcass 
was lying in the dooryard when Tom’s mother 
waked us. 

‘*Get up and see your striped catamount!”’ 
she called up the chamber stairs. 

Hastily donning our clothes we rushed down. 
Truth to say, the ‘‘ monster’? of so many 
startling stories was somewhat disappointing 
to contemplate. It was far from being so big 
as we had thought it in the night—indeed, it 
was no larger than a medium-sized dog. It had 
coarse black hair with two indistinct, yellowish- 
white stripes, or bands, along its sides. Its legs 
were short, but strong, its claws white, hooked 
and about an inch and a quarter long. The 
head was broad and flat, and the ears were 
low and wide apart. It was not in the least 
like a catamount. In short, it was, as the 
reader may have guessed, a wolverene, or 
glutton, an animal rarely seen in Maine even 
by the early settlers, for its habitat is much 
farther north. 

As Tom and I stood looking the creature 
over, my cousin Theodora appeared, coming 
from the old squire’s to make inquiries for 
me. They had missed me and were uneasy 
about me. 

During the day every boy in the neizhbor- 
hood came to see the animal, and many of the 
older people, too. In fact, several people came 
from a considerable distance to look at the 
beast. The ‘‘glory’’ was Tom’s for making 80 
good a shot in the night, yet, in a way, I shared 
it with him, 

“Don’t you ever say a. word about ov: run- 
ning from the sleigh,’’ Tom cautioned me many 
times that day, and added that he woul never 
have run except for my bad example. 

I was obliged to put up in silence wit: that 
reflection on my bravery. 





voice, When You and I were Young, Maggie. 
Mr. Allerdyce laid a large, capable hand on the 
small, competent hand of his wife. They were 
not old—only in the pleasant latter forties; 
and Mrs. Allerdyce’s name was not Maggie, 
but Annie; but it was their song. 

Caroline sang: 

“But to me you’re as fair as you were, Maggie, 

When you and I were young.” 

‘*“That’s music!’’ pronounced Mr. Allerdyce. 
‘“That’s the real thing! What are you going to 
make of yourself, my girl—a concert singer? 
But stick to the ballads; that’s your field.’’ 

Caroline, now that she had done singing, 
unconsciously assumed her pretty, diffident 
manner again; but she laughed out gayly at 
Mr. Allerdyce’s question. 

“*T guess my fame will never spread beyond 
my native heath, ’’ she said. ‘‘I have only this 
winter. Next year Ted will be ready for col- 
lege, and I’ll be a home body. Don’t you 
think just home’s a pretty good stage? And 
then, you have no critics—nothing but appre- 
ciation. ’’ 

**Well, I don’t know but you’re about right, ’’ 
agreed Mr. Allerdyce. “‘From what I gather, 





the path to fame’s beset by a considerable 








Bobby had consented, in consideration of cer- 
tain indemnities, to accept the tempora:y hos- 
pitality of his gran 

Early on the day of the benefit Aunt !attie 


; | demanded to be taken to see the hall in which 


the affair was to occur. She subjected the stage 
and its appurtenances to the closest scrutiny, 


;|at the end of which she nodded a kxowing 


head, and made round eyes when Margar:t said: 

“To you think her voice will carry, Aunt 
Hattie ?’’ 

**T#’ll carry.’em all back to Old Virginny, 
don’t you fear, honey!’’ 

‘*And about—the dress, you know—do you 
think Caroline —’’ 


Aunt Hattie made her eyes rounder thar 
before. ‘* About the dress—I know.”’ 
Margaret sighed in relieved content. [Besides 


2|a sound knowledge of everyday things like + 
home and a family, Aunt Hattie was uot def- 
: cient ina sense of the deeper mysteries of dress. 


| pelatives and 
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shivered in a sort of delightful dread. 

from the first number, — that Polonaise 

Militaire, which might almost have been com- 

against this very night,—straight down 
through the long and arduous programme ren- 
dered with an earnest fidelity, if not with innate 
musical comprehension, the applause was un- 
stinted ; and it was none the less honest because, 
for the most part, it was called forth by the 
performer rather than by the. performance. 
Youth as well as art makes its peculiar appeal. 

Aunt Hattie had asked the privilege of serv- 
ing as ‘‘stage electrician’’ for Caroline’s spe- 
gialty. The curtain was briefly lowered. Aunt 
Hattie directed that, for the most part, the 
fierce light that had beat upon the stage be 
extinguished ; then she placed a pair of candle- 
sticks—old Allerdyce heirlooms—upon either 
side of the piano desk. 

The effect of this simple procedure was 
charming; the floral display was now only a 
part of the pleasant, candle-lighted shadow ; 
and as the curtain was withdrawn, a dear little 
old-fashioned girl in a flowered, ruffled gown 
—the yellow-rose organdy that was also an 
Allerdyee heirloom—seated herself before the 
shining, candle-lighted piano and began to sing. 

Simply and unpretentiously Caroline began 
tosing the old tunes; and a slightly weary, but 
still loyal, audience suddenly took a new and 
amazing lease of enjoyment. Caroline knew 
nothing of stage manner, or of the art of 
throwing the voice. She only sang, in a candle- 
lighted room, folk songs she had long known 
and loved; and by that curious miracle that 
for want of a better word we call ‘‘appeal,’’ 
her songs carried — carried even past those 
walls, into other years and other places. Caro- 
line had only one art—the art of simplicity. 

And then—she was kind. She did not leave 
them mourning overlong because of Auld Robin 
Gray, but gave them, with a queer little jan- 
gling staccato accompaniment like a plucked 
banjo, the enlivening strains of Dearest Mae. 
Stanch, prosaic souls that they were, they must 
needs blink throughout In the Gloaming; and 
the inspired assurance of the wedded words 
and melody of Believe Me if all those Endear- 
ing Young Charms seemed somehow to express 
for them things that they had never been able 
to put into words. 

Once, twice, and yet a third time, was Caro- 
line summoned back by an audience grown 
suddenly hungry for music. And from the neigh- 
borhood of Mr. Allerdyce came the request for 
that connoisseur’s favorite. So Caroline in her 
rutfied yellow-rose dress, sitting in the yellow 
candle glow, sang as if she had been singing 
to one alone, that dearest of paradoxes: 

“But tome you’re as fair as you were, Maggie, 

When you and I were young.” 

‘‘A veritable Jenny Lind!’’ held these gen- 
erous souls. And suddenly in the most natural, 
and at the same time the most amazing, manner 
they began to plan another benefit—a benefit 
the object of which was nothing less than the 
furthering of Caroline’s musical interests. 
Caroline should be sent to a larger city, to a 
famous conservatory, to greater opportunities. 
Margaret and Milly and their set, those delight- 
ful young girls, who with the fairy-tale super- 
stitiousness of youth attributed a measure of 
Caroline’s success to her Cinderella drudgeries 
in the conservatory dining room, encouraged 
and abetted by their several households, 
planned a début for Caroline that promised to 
be almost a pageant. Not until all had been 
assured—except the slight detail of Caroline’s 
acceptance of her réle—was the announcement 
made. 

Caroline had been bidden to the Allerdyces’ 
for Sunday-night tea. 

“I’m so happy,’’ she said blithely. ‘‘I’m 
going home to-morrow. Of course, it’s been 
wonderful—a whole term of music! 1’ll never 
forget it. And you’ve all been so good—but 
now time’s up. I can hardly wait!’’ 

They looked at her blankly. 

“But, Caroline—you can’t go home!’’ Mar- 
garet expostulated. ‘‘ You’re going east — to 
study and become famous!’’ 

And she related the whole wonderful plan. 

Caroline’s eyes crinkled with a wonderfully 
tender, mirthful smile. ‘‘It’s a beautiful plan!’’ 
she said whole-heartedly. ‘‘Some day I hope 
you can carry it out. But it couldn’t be me—I 
shall never be famous; it isn’t in me. That 
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fame, ’’ observed Mr. Allerdyce ; ‘‘and we could 
wish no happier lot for our only daughter. ’’ 
‘* The best place for a girl, before she | 
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marries, ’’ said Mrs. Allerdyee, *‘is home. And 
the best place for her after she marries is home. 
When you’ve said that, you’ve said about all!’’ 


BO 





‘*All,”’ agreed Mr. Allerdyce. After a mo- 
ment’s reflection, he amended, ‘‘With a few 
old tunes thrown in for good measure!’’ 


MBING 


Gy Donald Sherman White, Second Geutenant 


ARIS lay behind us—war-time 

Paris, saddened, chastened, and 

yet somehow unchanged in 

spirit — smiling indomitably through 

its tears. We had said good-by this time 

with a touch of foreboding, which none 

of us expressed, but which all instine- 

tively felt. At last our destination was 

the front; after months of training we were to 

test our fortunes in the great mill out there. 

We felt now a subdued excitement, an eager- 

ness for our new amazing adventure greater 

than we had ever known. We had heard stories 

that had filled us with tingling expectation, 

but we were to learn in our few weeks of 

action much of stern reality, of tragedy, and 
of supreme adventure. 

Within an hour after the truck met us at 
Bar-le-Duc we were approaching the rolling 
fields near Maulin, and the Headquarters of 
the First Day Bombardment Group. A forest 
bordered the landing fields and the headquar- 
ters and _barracks of the four squadrons—the 
96th, 20th, 11th, and 166th—that made up the 
group were scattered through the woods. 

After a little formality in the office we were 
assigned to different squadrons. My pilot and 
I were placed with the 20th and immediately 
went to their barracks, where I was happy to 
find a few old friends—quiet E. B., with whom 
I had served at the front as an ambulance 
driver, and good old H. W., soldier of fortune, 
reckless, gay and generous. 


2oth Nléro Squadron, First Nay Bombardment Group 


IMPENDING ‘TRAGEDY 


N spite of brave efforts to conceal the de- 
] pressing atmosphere, there seemed to be in 
the squadron a sense of impending tragedy 
and yet the most splendid determination to be 
brave. E. B. was frank with me when I asked 
him how he liked it. He did not like it; he was 
the bravest of the brave, but he was sensitive 
and he was shaken by the loss of comrades. 
‘“*Tf you can bear that,’’ he said, ‘‘you may 
be happy here. ’’ 

As I talked to them, the stentorian voice of 
the operation officer announced, ** Raid on, 
formation leaves the field in thirty minutes.’’ 
How like a train caller he sounded, so business- 
like, so matter-of-fact! Did I imagine a flicker 
of something tragic in E. B.’s eyes, a momen- 
tary quiver of his lips? H. W. loudly called 
on the-rain god to intercede in the outrageous 
business. Even when he was donning his flying 
clothes he vowed that he had no intention of 
going at all; but the thing that counted was 
that they all did go. 

Soon the roaring planes leaped into the air, 
nine of them, followed by the other squadrons, 
circling and soaring for altitude, As I watched 
them the leader turned toward Germany, and 
the formations, like flocks of wild ducks, disap- 
peared in the distance. 

Two hours passed and one by one the birds 
eame home with stories of a fight, of a plane 
in flames, of others forced to leave the forma- 
tion. Waiting to learn who has met disaster is 
one of the most trying experiences in aviation. 
On this occasion, when the noses were counted, 
neither E. B. nor H. W. was there. It was my 
initiation; I was not able to view such things 
philosophically. E. B., we learned later, had 
brought down a Boche, but had himself been 
shot in the leg. The last seen of poor H. W. was 
his arm bravely waving good-by to the forma- 
tion.as his plane went hurtling to destruction. 

Then inclement weather came upon us. Low 
clouds and drizzling rain for several days made 
the mud even deeper and beat the dead leaves 
from the trees. Life during such times at the 
front was, for the most part, dull; but it was 


and to catch a little of their splendid spirit, 
their light-hearted audacity. There were no 
heroics in the squadron, no expressions of 
gloominess or depression even in our darkest 
hours. The- meals were cosy and good and a 
riot of jokes and gay songs was always in the 
air. Our life during dull times was not unhappy 
or unwholesome, I am sure. 

Then came the bright clear morning of my 
first raid. The customary cries of, ‘‘Come on, 
rain! Good old fog!’’ and so forth, were of no 
avail, The sun smiled pitilessly upon us. I 
have forgotten our exact destination, — that 
information is really essential only to the lead- 
ing observer and pilot,—but I can remember 
clearly how suffocatingly warm I was in my 
heavy fur-lined clothes, and how much like a 
great clumsy bear I felt when I tried to mount 
to the cockpit of the plane. Indeed, I was very 
awkward in adjusting my belt, in trying out 
my guns, and in seeing that the eight cartridge 
magazines were in place in their rack. At last, 
however, with the help of obliging mechanics 
I was strapped in. 

I looked round the great rolling fields at a 

long row of planes and at excited mechanics 
rushing madly about in apparent confusion as 
they made final preparations for our flight. By 
contrast my own feelings became strangely 
composed and at ease. Leisurely thoughts and 
odd reminiscences of my childhood and my 
college days passed through my mind. Then 
suddenly there came the flare rocket signal to 
start the motors. With their opening roar my 
mood changed to excitement and eagerness. 
Wild, tingling happiness flooded over me, and 
when at last, one after another, we leaped with 
a mighty roar into the air, I felt an over- 
powering elation. 
Very soon that mood was swept aside by 
my interest in my immediate surroundings. I 
remember that like a dunce I stood up all the 
time we were circling for altitude and for posi- 
tion in the squadron, which occupied three 
quarters of an hour. Until we should cross the 
lines we were in no real danger of meeting 
hostile planes. That gradual climbing for alti- 
tude, though tedious, is very necessary. Strict 
orders forbade any too eager pilot to cross the 
lines unless he was approximately in his proper 
place in the V-shaped formation and unless he 
was able to maintain sufficient speed to keep 
up with his comrades, for it was very dan- 
gerous to attempt a lone trip into German 
territory in a cumbersome bombing plane. 

T should like to tell exactly what-my feelings 
were during that first trip, but that is not easy 
to do. Before my own maiden voyage, I was 
told that really the aviator sees virtually noth- 
ing and has no definite impressions. That is 
almost trne. I was so eager, so expectant, so 
sure that something tremendous must happen 
that things passed almost unnoticed by me. 
For that reason a new man can never be of 
great value; he must learn by experience. 

I remember that the earth faded beneath me 
incredibly and that I saw many white fleecy 
clouds, which, we had been told, were favorite 
hiding places for the enemy, and that I con- 
tinually watched for German planes. Of course 
I remember how cold it was above fourteen 
thousand feet—my hands almost froze. I was 
rather indifferent about exactly where we were 
at any time, but I could follow clearly the sil- 
very line of the Meuse and I saw, as we passed, 
Verdun far below and to our right. The lines, 
I then knew, were near, and with cold, numbed 
fingers I pulled the trigger of the double Lewis. 

This we always did to be sure that everything 
was in working order and to warm up the 
mechanism. 


Soon I discerned the torn-up ground, which 








night--it wasn’t at all me—it was the dress, 
and the candles, and the old tunes. They fairly 
sing themselves! Besides, I’ve got my public, 
all I’! ever want—just Alton—just the home 
folks. But I thank yon just the same. ’’ 

Milly Owen was fairly staggered at the 
enormity of it. ‘‘It makes me more than ever 
want to sing or play and be before the public! 
And she could—and won’t!’’ 

Margaret deplored the burying of Caroline’s 
talent in a little country town like Alton. She 
intimated as much to Aunt Hattie on the occa- 
sion of her acquainting that sprightly relative 
With the facts. Aunt Hattie’s reply was brief 


and cryptic, ‘*Caroline wasted in Alton? Come 
and see!’’ 


a pleasure to get acquainted with my comrades 
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DROPPING THE BOMB 


the lines of almost unbelievably small observa- 
tion balloons. We flew on and on interminably, 
and still nothing ti-mendous had happened. It 
was strange. Then suddenly I heard above the 
deafening roar of the motor a peculiar sound 
like the cough of a horse, and at the same time 
black puffs appeared alarmingly near us. It 
was my first experience with the anti-aircraft 
guns. We were being ‘‘archied.” I realized 
then the truth of what I had so often heard. 
The aviator is almost indifferent to this fire— 
not because he is particularly brave, but be- 
cause he is absolutely helpless. Almost inevi- 
tably he becomes fatalistic. 

Looking forward I caught a sudden glimpse 
of green flare lights from the leading observer’s 
ship, the signal to prepare to bomb. I did so 
and in a short time I saw the bombs somer- 
saulting from the planes ahead, and pulled my 
own. That moment is always the dramatic 
climax of a daylight raid, and the most dan- 
gerous. The Boche attacks, if possible, at the 
moment when the squadron is making its dif- 
ficult turn homeward, for then he can most 
easily break up and demoralize a formation. 
But upon this oceasion no hostile planes ap- 
peared. I was almost disappointed. Craning 
over the cockpit I caught a glimpse far below 
of the deadly work of the bombs we had 
dropped. A little red-roofed town was almost 
submerged in smoke and a red flame shot up 
here and there. It was so distant that it seemed 
almost incredible that there was any real con- 
nection between us and that havoc. What 
damage we had actually done was, of course, 
quite impossible to estimate. 


IN COMBAT 


T would be profitless to recount all the raids 
] of our squadron. The weather continued 
fine and clear, and the raids for the most 
part were successful. Once my pilot and I were 
lost from the formation and returned from Ger- 
many alone. Naturally we were excited, and 
when after reaching the lines in safety we 
tried to join one of our own formations, we were 
mistaken for a demented Boche and uncere- 
moniously fired upon. Resisting the temptation 
to return the fire, we flew away home. We never 
discovered the identity of our misguided antag- 
onist; he was probably as new as ourselves and 
even more frightened. 

One Sunday I shall not soon forget. In the 
morning we had taken part in a very successful 
‘show, ’’ but we were called again in the after- 
noon for a special mission. Half past three 
o’clock found us approaching our objective in 
rather loose, duck-like formation. My pilot was 
having trouble in keeping near our comrades, 





indicated trenches, and I saw far below me 





when I suddenly perceived planes ahead of us 
like little dots in the distance, crawling athwart 
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is your Own mental calm. A blessed sense of 
unreality came over me and I had no feeling 
of imminent danger. I took deliberate and 
careful aim and was gratified, I remember, by 
seeing the streak of tracers speed straight and 
true to the nearest Fokker. Sweeping the sky 
with a quick glance I saw there were twelve 
or fifteen of them attacking us—they had beau- 
tiful, sweeping birdlike lines, and they were 
striped like zebras with great splashes of black 
and white. Even in my frantic haste I was 
fascinated by their devilish beauty. 

It was the Boche method to attack from 
below. He would fly almost directly under our 
tail and then with alarming suddenness the 
black-and-white nose would assume an almost 
perpendicular position and four streaks of 
tracers would spout forth like a veritable foun- 
tain of flame. The plane looked like a giant 
pin whee! of smoke and flame, and for one 
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exultant moment I was sure I actually had set 
my antagonist ablaze; but my joy was prema- 
ture. Again and again, as if indifferent to my 
furious fire, a black-and-white nose would open 
its deadly spits of flame-and creep closer and 
closer upon me. When within fifty or sixty 
yards, the striped monster would fall gracefully 
away on a wing and start again. 

The most maddening and terrifying moments 
were when my cartridges were gone and I had 
to replace the magazines. Then I realized how 
excited and clumsy I was, and how slow. A 
devil of obstinacy would seem to possess the 
spring catch of the magazine and I would 
pound it and pray and feel blindly to adjust it. 
To be passive was maddening, to open fire a 
blessed relief. 

How can I describe the tumult, the confusion 
of those fifteen minutes? By diving, my pilot 
had managed, in spite of our slow ship, to 


is a night stampede on the range 


evening for Soldier, where the warrant 

summoned her to appear before the 
justice of the peace, and the ‘‘cow-punchers’’ 
finally agreed to sleep at the ranch. After they 
had taken their saddle blankets out to the 
haystack for the night, Harry described to Rob 
and Garnett exactly what had happened to 
bring about the shooting. It was hard to tell. 
The more she explained to those two boys sit- 
ting silently on the opposite side of the table 
the more complete did her disgrace seem to 
her. At the end Rob laughed a little and 
said: 

**Looks like it wouldn’t be safe to leave any 
firearms round after this. ’’ 

Even Garnett, Harry realized with a sore 
heart, had nothing to say except a growl about, 
‘Better men have been hung than them cheap 
skates that call theirselves sportsmen. Sports- 
men! I’d shoot a few pinheads like them some 
day myself, and it wouldn’t be no accidental 
shootin’, neither. ’’ 

By Rob’s advice Harry gave as brief an 
account of the affair as possible to the justice 
of the peace; she emphasized the fact that she 
had brought two of Ludlum’s deserted calves 
inside to feed, and that, because. Ludlum kept 
no cowboys to look after the herds in their 
vicinity, there was always a bunch of. cattle 
trailing round the fence, trying to get in. 

All that, unfortunately, failed to impress the 
justice. He eyed the girl with mild, expression- 
less eyes, sentenced her to pay for the cow, 
and, with curt humor, advised her next time 
to ‘Look before she shot and then not shoot. ’’ 

Rob, of course, had to pay her fine and costs. 
He did it without a word, but Harry knew 
only too well that every one of those forty 
dollars meant just so much less money for hay 
when winter came. Garnett left them and re- 
turned to the reserve. For the first time since 
they had known him, Harry felt relieved to 
have him go. It was hard enough to face 
the long ride in her brother’s company, so 
desperately did she want to be alone in her 
depression. Beneath Rob’s talk of the other 
things, she could feel his disappointment in 
her. 

When they reached Robinson’s, Rob’s voice 
broke in on these dreary musings. ‘‘If you 
don’t mind stopping, I believe I’ll go in and 
see Robinson about that herd law. Old man 
Saltus says he thinks that we can put it 
through. ’’ 

Harry assented wearily. ‘‘I’d be glad of a 
rest. ”? : 

‘*Of course!’’ Rob looked at her quickly. ‘‘I 
ought to have known you were dog-tired. Why 
not stay overnight?’’ he urged. ‘‘You’ve had 
two mighty hard days and need a good rest. I 
can get along all right. ’’ 

Mrs. Robinson weleomed them with her un- 
failing hospitality. Almost without their know- 
ing how it was done, their horses had been led 
away to water, and they themselves were seated 
on the shady back porch. Mrs. Robinson took 
it as entirely a matter of course that they should 
Stay to supper. 

**You must of went by right smart early 
this morning.’? Her voice soared from the 
kitchen above the clatter of dishes and the surf- 
like hiss of frying pans, while she tacked back 
and forth from stove to table. ‘‘Pa sent Denny 
over to git Rob to come help with the hayin’ ; 
he reckoned he’d begin to cut to-day ’stead of 
waitin’. And say! Isita has got the spotted 
fever. You know you said she was poorly yes- 
tiddy. How do I know? Becus Denny went 
on up there huntin’ Rob; thought he might 
of druv Joe’s hogs home or some such. Come 
along in, everybody. *She’s all set. ’’ 

Isita sick! For the moment at least that 
news diverted Harry’s thoughts from her own 
troubles. ‘‘Have they had the doctor, do you 
know ?”’ she asked. 

**None of us ain’t seen him, if they have.’’ 

Harry felt pretty sure that the Bianes had 
not sent for any assistance. If it had not been 
for the ride to Soldier, she would probably 
have gone up toe see how Isita was and have 
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regain our position in the formation. I caught 
quick, vivid impressions of the battle round 
me—a Boche here, there, appearing, disappear- 
ing, now under our leader pumping deadly 
streams of lead, black-and-white monsters 
everywhere sliding and tumbling in the great 
emptiness of air. I remember glancing down 
at our own fusillage and seeing holes like black 
specks appear on the white canvas. Bullet holes 
they were, and yet so strong was my sense of 
unreality that I gazed at them curiously and 
was not at all disturbed. 

That feeling of unreality was heightened, I 
imagine, by my own bad marksmanship. I 
fired burst after burst, seven magazines, and 
by following my tracers I could see them go 
apparently straight into my antagonist; yet 
with maddening indifference he refused to 
fall. He began to seem in truth like a demon 
from another world. I was shocked into a 
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THE VOICE HAD SUDDENLY RISEN TO A CRY. “NOT THAT ONE, JOEI 
NOT THAT ONE! NO—NOI" 


insisted on having the doctor at once. The 
spotted fever was short and sharp, sometimes 
a matter of hours only. 

Like most buoyant people, Harry’s spirits 
went correspondingly low when she was de- 
pressed, and now, morbidly self-conscious over 
one blunder, she felt herself largely to blame 
for Isita’s neglected condition. 

**T declare,’’ Mrs. Robinson said suddenly, 
**you ain’t eatin’ a thing, girlie. You’d 
oughtn’t to of took that long ride this hot 
weather; and after workin’ so hard yestiddy 
and all. You’re clean drilled down. That’s 
right, go along out on the porch and I’1l bring 
your tea to you. It’s hot enough in here to fry 
fat out of an iceberg. ’’ 

Stammering an excuse, Harry pushed away 
from the table, furious with herself for the tears 
that had suddenly blinded her. In another 
moment, she felt, she would have disgraced 
herself by sobbing aloud. Mrs. Robinson’s 
sympathy was the one thing that her aching 
heart could not resist. 

Rob had an instinctive idea that under the 
pressure of kindly solicitude, Harry would 
relate the whole affair to their neighbor; and 
he knew that if she did she would get pungent 
advice and wholesome consolation from that 
sagacious friend. He rode home after supper, 
satisfied that Harry would be herself in another 
twenty-four hours. 

It turned out as he hoped. Mrs. Robinson 
had divined that something more than fatigue 
had affected the girl. As she was showing 
Harry to her room she put her hand on the 
girl’s shoulder and said gently, ‘‘Yestiddy was 
just one lick too much for you, wa’n’t it, 
child ?”’ : 

‘*Tt wasn’t that. Oh, it wasn’t!’’ Harry 
began; and then, dropping her face on her 
hands, she sobbed miserably. 

But‘oh, the relief of having it out! Of tell- 
ing some one who could-and would say exactly 
what she thought of it all—why Harry’s 
firing a rifle merely in warning had been so 
reprehensible, That was exactly what Mrs. 





this country, that you’ve got to have some of 
the Almighty’s patience to wear down these 
here varmints that call theirselves men into 
the dust ordinary humans are made of. I know 
how you feel about your sage hens gettin’ 
shot out. Didn’t I ride clear to Shoshone once 
behind a wagonload of them ‘sportsmen,’ a 
gun in my fist ready to drop the first guy that 
lifted his eyebrow ? I did. 

‘“They’d cut our fence and druv in onto the 
wheat and was wadin’ round in it like it was 
wash water. They laughed at me when I 
ordered ’em out—that is, until they seen I had 
the drop on ’em. I run ’em all into court in 
Shoshone and seen ’em pay their fines good 
and proper. Wasn’t that all right, you’ll say? 
Looks so. But them four men has spent their 
lives, you may say, gettin’ even with us. 
Nothin’ you could catch ’em in, just sneaky 
things; like ‘stealin’ our range, cuttin’ our 
fences, runnin’ off our stock with theirs in the 
round-up, seatterin’ dope with the salt where 
our stock would get it. I wisht I had two bits 
right now for every dollar they lost us. I tell 
you, you never get nowhere in this country 
tryin’ to bust up a lava butte with a sulphur 
match. ” 

‘* But surely we should do something to 
protect the birds—and ourselves!’ Harry pro- 
tested. ‘‘I think it’s our duty to fight the 
poachers. Indeed, I do!’’ 

The old spirit rang in her voice, shone in 
her eyes, still dim from crying. The corners of 
Mrs. Robinson’s mouth twitched in fellow feel- 
ing. She saw that Harry had come to the place 
everyone comes to in the splendid morning 
ride of youth; the place where the fight is 
waging between right and wrong, and into 
which everyone in his turn wants to plunge 
with a shout and a hailstorm of blows. 

‘*You can’t never save the birds with bul- 
lets,’’ she said, ‘‘not if you was to plug every 
game hog in the land full of lead.’’ 

‘* But what are we to do?’’ cried Harry. 
“They laugh at mere words. ’’ 

‘“There’s one they won’t laugh at more than 
twice: law.’’ nde e 

‘‘Law! Isn’t there a law against trespassing 
now, and against shooting out of season ?’’ 

‘*That’s right; but once all the folks stand 
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sense of reality, however, when the plane fly. 
ing opposite mine suddenly burst into flame, 
Long gorgeous streaks swept gracefully rounq 
it, like great golden banners in the wind; 
in one awful moment I caught a glimpse of 
the doomed pilot, and then the hideous ap- 
parition dived vertically, and I looked yo 
more. 

I had now only one magazine left on my 
rack. I was so completely exhausted by swing. 
ing the heavy touwrelle, that I seemed forever 
in adjusting the magazine. At last, when it 
was in place, I looked feverishly round for the 
foe. Imagine my astonishment—my unutterable 
relief—when I gazed upon empty air. They 
literally had vanished. We were safe. | sat 
down limply and for the first time in my life 
with true thankfulness in my heart—a thank. 
fulness that deepened only when upon landing 
we counted over forty holes in our plane. 
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together and show they mean to have sure- 
enough law, there’l] be an end to poachin’ and 
game hogs and all the rest of the pizen-mean 
lawlessness that makes the rancher’s life a 
burden. ’’ 

‘*Just as the herd law would rid us of the 
big stockmen,’’ added Harry. ‘‘With their 
herds gone off these hills, there would be 
plenty of feed for all our cattle.’’ 

‘*That’s what! It’s got to come same’s the 
spring break-up. It’ll be some satisfaction to 
know we give her the first shove, too.’’ 

As Mrs. Robinson in her droll way made 
everything clear to the girl, Harry felt her soul 
being smoothed out like a piece of crumpled 
paper. When Mrs. Robinson said good night, 
she reached out impulsively, put her arms 
round her and exclaimed, ‘‘You’re so good to 
me!’’ 

Her mind was still tranquil when she rode 
home the next day. It made her feel that, in 
spite of Ludlum’s methods she was going to 
come out ahead in the end. 

Unfortunately, her confidence received a set- 
back the moment she reached home. Rob was 
just unsaddling and looked as if he had been 
up all night. 

‘*‘What’s happened ?’’ she inquired quickly. 
‘*Aren’t you going over to help Robinson ?’’ 

**T’ve got to get things straightened out here 
first. I don’t know what happened last night, 
but something scared the critters up in the 
hills. They sure were stampeded—such a bel- 
lowing and pounding of hoofs when they went 
down the lane and through the fence you 
never heard. There wasn’t any use getting 
up. Nothing short of a rifle bullet in each one 
of their crazy heads would have stopped them. 
Somebody else must have thought as I did, 
though, for I heard a shot.’’ 

‘*But Rob! What would anyone start shoot- 
ing up a herd at night for? Could it have been 
hunters camping up above?’’ 

‘*More likely somebody with orders to get 
our critters on the run, and they made a mess 
of it and scared the other fellow’s.’’ 

‘*But there’s no one round us that we know 
of ; except Ludlum. ’’ 

**Did I say there was? All I do say is that 
I’m going to find out who stampeded our 
critters and scattered ’em all over the county. 
Every one of them went out last night. Some 
of ’em came back this morning, and I rounded 
up a lot in the hills over east ; but there’s three 
or four steers clean gone, ’’ 

He threw the saddle over the peg and led 
the tired pony off to water. 

For half a minute Harry stared after him, 
overcome. The chaos of the last two days 
seemed about to boil up once more and engulf 
her. No! That it should not. She stiffened 
resolutely. It was the very time when she 
needed every bit of calmness that she could 
muster. Pulling Hike round, she trotted after 
Rob. 

‘*See here, Bobby, ’’ she began briskly, ‘‘you 
must get back to help. with Robinson’s haying, 
and I’m going out to hunt those steers. Yes, 
I am now,’ as he began objecting. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to be done here that can’t wait, and I 
shall thoroughly enjoy getting our critters out 
of Ludlum’s clutches before he’s had a chance 
to ship them to the stockyards.’’ 

“Oh, he wouldn’t do that! He wouldn’t risk 
getting into trouble. What he can do is to keep 
them moving until there’s not much chance of 
our finding them again. If we lose our stock 
we can’t pay his loan and he takes your land. 
That’s what he’s after. A water hole and 
green meadow like this is a gold mine toa man 
with so much stock. Ludlum’s strictly ‘honest, 
but business"is business with him, and he’s 
waiting for the chance to close down on Us. 

‘He'll never get the chance, never!’’ cried 
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was right. Power, not arguments about right 
and wrong, was what Ludlum respected. What 
she must do was to see to it that they lost not 
another head of stock and that the herd got 
all the grazing that belonged to it. Then she 
could sell at a better price and renew the loan 
without having to sacrifice her entire herd. 

+7’) start out this very afternoon, ’’ she said 
once more as Rob was leaving for Robinson’s, 
‘and get the census, as you may say, of every 
critter hereabouts. I’m going over first to see 
how Isita is; and, by the way, Bobby, if any- 
one is going to town while you’re over yonder, 
have them bring back some oranges for Isita, 
and also telephone in to the doctor. If they 
haven’t sent for him, tell him to come over, 
anyhow. I’ll pay him myself, if they won’t.’’ 

Rob promised without comment. How like 
Harry it was to offer to pay the doctor, and 
quite to ignore the fact that she had not a cent 
jn the bank. It amused him, even while he 
was glad that she could so quickly rise from 
her depression. 
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Harry herself realized what she had done 
only when she was on her way to the Bianes’. 
“What must Bobby think of me?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I forgot, of course, that I hadn’t a 
cent. Never mind. I will pay, as soon as I 
sell my beef critters. O me! It begins to look 
as if I’d have to sell them all to pay the four 
hundred and twenty-two dollars, interest and 
capital, 1711 owe on the stock in December, 
besides what I’ll have to have for hay for 
them. Well, I’ve until December first to raise 
the money, and that’s nearly four months yet. ’’ 

All along the two miles of road to the Biane 
cabin she was on the watch for grazing cattle, 
hoping to see their curly white-face and red- 
polled steers among them. All the good feed 
had been eaten off close by, however, and 
what stock she did see was up in the narrow 
draws where there was still a little green. 
Evidently she was to have plenty of work 
rounding up those steers, Why, no! She pulled 
up short. That looked like some of them now. 

She had just turned the ridge in the lava 
beyond which lay Biane’s, when she saw 
below her, feeding on the fine grass round the 
edge of a pothole, Biane’s sorry-looking bunch, 
and with them a big, curly white-face and two 
red polls—theirs, of course. She rode over to 
look at the brand, but as she approached, the 
cattle moved round to the other side of the 
water. Harry paused and looked across. She 
wanted to ride through, but the water was 
black and sinister. Out in the lava, it was not 
safe to go where you could not see your foot- 
ing. She had better wait until she was coming 
home and then drive the steers with her. 

No one, as usual, was visible round the 
house, but the front window was open and a 
blanket was fastened up to keep out the light. 
Isita must be in that room. Harry knocked 
lightly, then listened. Some one inside was 
talking. She knocked again and, when no one 
answered, opened the door and entered. 

At first the sudden change from the blaze of 
sunshine outside to the darkness of the room 
obscured everything. The voice she had heard 
was still hurrying on in a low monotone. She 
turned toward it and, as her eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the half light, saw a cot bed and on 
it, murmuring in the delirium of fever, Isita. 

Going swiftly to the bed Harry bent over 
the unconscious girl. ‘‘What do you want, Isita 
dear?’’ she asked gently, then drew back 
in dismay. 

The small face, usually so clear and pale, 
was swollen out of recognition and disfig- 
ured under a veil of crimson flecks; the lips 
were parched and brown. At the sound of 
Harry’s voice the sick girl moved nervously, 
was silent an instant, then began to mutter 
afresh in broken, hurried words. 

‘‘Tsita dear! You poor little thing! ’’ 
Harry exclaimed. ‘‘What is it, Isita?’’ 

Perhaps the repetition of her name or the 
sound of the familiar voice broke through 
the sick girl’s stupor, for she shivered, 
opened her eyes, reached out an implor- 
ing hand and stammered weakly, ‘‘Don’t 
kill him! Don’t! I can’t — Don’t let him! 
She — She —’’ The words died away into 
an unintelligible whisper. 

One of Harry’s arms was round Isita; 
her cool hand was on the hot forehead, 
when suddenly there was the sound of a 
harsh voice at the entrance of the room. 

‘‘Say, there! What’s doin’ ?’’ 

It was Mrs. Biane. Almost running she 
came from the kitchen. ‘‘Oh! It’s you, Miss 
Holliday. I couldn’t think. Put her down. 
Quick! It’s the spotted fever. ’’ 

Almost roughly the woman pushed be- 
tween the bed and Harry. 

“IT know. That’s why I came,’’ Harry 
explained. ‘‘But what is she seying? What 
does it all mean? What is she « fraid of?” 

‘Nothing. ’’ Mrs. Biane faced Harry defi- 
antly. ‘The fever’s got her. Biane killed 
one of her lambs the other night. She was 
comin’ down with the fever then, I guess, 
for it’s laid on her mind ever since. ’’ 

Mrs. Biane was evidently agitated. Lean- 
ing over the bed, she smoothed the tossed 
sheets and straightened the pillow. ‘‘You 
had better come outside,”’ she said to Harry ; 

hearin’ you talk upsets her. Anyhow, it 
ain’t safe, Like’s not you might catch it.’’ 


‘*Tt’s not contagious, The danger is all to the 
one who has it. What does the doctor say ?’’ 

‘*The doctor? We ain’t had him. We don’t 
need him. What can he do?’’ 

‘*A great deal. He might tell you what Isita 
should have to eat. Perhaps then you needn’t 
kill her lambs. ’’ 

‘*Why not kill them?’’ The woman turned 
almost violently. ‘‘We ain’t a thing to eat else. 
You kin see the truck patch is dead dry. There 
ain’t no grain to feed the chickens, no hay 
for the.stock. We might’s well quit this God- 
forsaken desert. A man can’t make nothin’ 
here; the frost or the drought’ll catch him 
every time.’’ 

In the hoarse, whispered outburst there was 
a strangled sob that sent a thrill down Harry’s 
spine. As she stared into those sunken eyes in 
which shone suddenly the flame of unendura- 
ble miseries, she felt that this strange woman 
needed pity more than blame. 

‘*Listen, Mrs. Biane,’’ she said with gentle 
determination; ‘‘you must have the doctor. 





I’ve already sent for him. It shan’t cost you 


RASPING whine of 
A steel cutting steel 
filled the air. Joe 
Daly, seated upon a block 
of wood with a leg extended 
on either side of the shining 
disk, was filing to a keen 
edge one of the curved teeth 
of the circular saw. 

The figure of his three-year-old son, Paul, 
flitted here and there in the October sunshine, 
in pursuit of a black puppy. Over by the 
engine George Hartly was splitting dry slabs, 
and feeding the fire that he had just started 
on the grate. At the upper end of the logway 
stood a wagon; two men were straining at 
handspikes in an effort to roll a white-oak log 
from it upon the skids. 

Bending under a load of dry fuel, Mart 
Webb, the new hand, was at that moment 
coming from the slab pile. Strength and will- 
ingness were about all that Mart had had to 
recommend him when he came to work at the 
sawmill. In the eyes of Daly, the fact that 
he had been away to school for a little while 
and had learned to play football was nothing 
in his favor—rather a drawback. 

Daly’s modest sawmillerun “by the three 
men, was essential to that Ozark community. 
It sawed into lumber the hardwood logs that 
the farmers hauled in. Two days of sawing 
each week through the fall and winter usually 
sufficed to keep the logway clear of timber. 

The logway was more than sixty feet from 
top to bottom—an unusual length for a mill of 
that size. Daly had made it so long because 
there was a clay knoll that sloped just that 
far, from the road to the sawmill. He had laid 
four logs a foot or less in diameter and six 
feet apart, so that they extended from the top 








of the knoll down the slope. Since one log 
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a cent. I had to do it for Isita. People some- 
times die of spotted fever, and I couldn’t—I’m 
too fond of her—she’s terribly sick. Just 
listen. ’’ 

For the voice had suddenly risen to a cry: 
‘*Not that one, Joe! Not that one! No—no!’’ 

‘*She hears you. She’s frightened. You’d 
best go on.’’ Mrs. Biane turned hurriedly to 
the bed. ‘‘Wake up, Isita,’’ she said and laid 
her hand on her daughter’s shoulder. 

‘*Oh, don’t do that! You don’t want her to 
die, do you?’’ Harry exclaimed, hardly know- 
ing what she said. 

‘*She might almost as well—better, too, I 
guess. ” 

The words tame in a despairing sob as Mrs. 
Biane threw her apron over her face and sank 
on her knees beside the bed. 

‘*Don’t ery!’’ Harry begged, with her own 
eyes full of tears. ‘‘Isita’s going to get well. 
Don’t you worry.’’ 

The burden of her own inability to help lay 
sore on Harry’s heart as she rode home. Pov- 
erty and sickness and the shadow of famine 





would not reach to the bottom, four others had | 
been laid to lap ends with the first four. Here | 
and there it had been necessary to remove a | 
little soil in order to make the rough sills lie | 
evenly. The accumulation of bark and litter | 
had filled the spaces between the logs until 
they appeared to be half buried in loose soil. 

When a log was rolled upon the short skids 
from the wagon to the logway, it came whirling 
down the incline and brought up with a crash 
against the logs that lay upon the level stretch 
of ten or twelve feet alongside the carriage. 

Daly and his helpers, each intent upon his 
task, had taken little notice of the two men 
unloading the log until a warning shout caused 
the three to look in that direction. What they 
saw made them gasp with horror! Just re- 
leased, a smooth, straight log, twenty-five feet 
long, was rolling down the way and gradually 
gaining momentum. Little more than halfway 
between it and the saw carriage, directly in the 
path of the log, stood Daly’s little boy, half 
bent over one of the ground timbers and glee- 
fully pulling the tail of the setter pup. 

Before Daly could get his stiffened legs 
under him and stagger clumsily to his feet, 
Mart had dropped the slabs he was carrying 
and had started toward the imperiled child. 

It was an even race between Mart and the 
log; each was about forty feet from the boy. 
The man made a straight dash at his best 
speed ; the log came slowly at first, but gained 
with each revolution. Mart could count the 
revolutions, for a tuft of leaves that had not 
been trimmed away came into view at each turn. 

With a hasty glance at the log charging 
down the incline almost at right angles to his 
own course, Mart doubled forward in an effort 
to increase his speed. He knew that he must 
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beyond! She would save Isita, anyhow! What- 
ever happened, while she herself had bread, 
the other girl should have half of it. 

To her relief the doctor’s automobile passed 
just after she had turned in at the home gate. 
Knowing that her friend was in his care she 
could take up her housework and the chores 
with real interest. Not until the cows began 
coming in to be milked did she remember the 
white-face steer. 

‘*What a stupid I am!’ she said to herself 
with sinking heart. ‘‘How can I tell Rob and 
what will he think—that I’m no good, I guess. 
I can’t leave the milking and go, and after- 
wards it’ll be too late. I'll go first thing in the 
morning. ’’ 

But she rode nearly all the next day without 
getting a glimpse of the steers. Nor, when she 
stopped to inquire for Isita, could Mrs. Biane 
give her any information about them. No 
strange animals had come in with theirs at 
milking time, and, though Harry rode all the 
day, she found not the slightest trace of them. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


LOGWAY 


CBY Hugh F. Grinstead . 


the boy and spring on beyond the path of 
danger. He had covered half the distance. A 
blur of brown now marked the path of the tuft 
of leaves as it whirled round with the rapidly 
revolving log. Clenching his teeth, Mart man- 
aged to increase his speed a little. When he 
sprang across the first groundsill, the racing 
log was still twenty feet away. Another leap, 
and he was almost within reach of the child, 
who had released the puppy and was gazing 
with sudden wonder at the whirling log. 

Mart made a quick estimate of the distance 
he must go to clear the oncoming timber. He 
was sure he could make it if he lost no time 
in picking up the boy; he must go straight on 
without a pause. In a final burst of speed, 
Mart sprang forward with a tremendous bound. 
His right arm flew out, and as he shot past 
he caught the youngster round the waist. 

Three long steps and a final jump would 
have landed the two beyond danger; but in 
that instant Mart felt himself jerked round 
and brought to his knees! With a protesting 
wail from the boy mingled the sound of tear- 
ing cloth. A sharp stub of the groundsill had 
caught the rolled-up bottom of one leg of his 
new overalls. The unexpected resistance, catch- 
ing him off his balance, had been enough to 
bring him down. Daly had been leaning for- 
ward in tense expectancy; but when he saw 
them go down, he threw his hands forward 
with a gesture of despair. 1 

As Mart struggled upward his first impulse 
was to turn and flee before the onrushing log; 
his better sense showed him that that would 
mean certain death. The short delay had made 
it impossible for him to get out of the path of 
the log before it would be upon him. He could 
not now hope to outrun it. 





not only win the race, but that he must have 





a sufficient margin of time to allow him to seize 








THOUGH THE LOG WOULD BE UPON HIM IN SCARCELY MORE THAN A SECOND, | 
HE MUST WAIT FOR A PART OF EVEN THAT SHORT SPACE OF TIME 





Trained by his football experience to think 
clearly, to act quickly and to keep his eye on a 
threatening danger, Mart whirled and faced 
the runaway timber. The sudden vision of 
the menacing log flashed to his brain an 
inspiration—a way of escape. He could not 
dodge the log horizontally ; he would dodge 

it vertically. 

The men below thought him mad when 
they saw him step quickly upon the ground 
timber, with the child held loosely in his 
arms so that his own movements might not 
be impeded. 

The log appeared to be little more than 
eighteen inches in diameter. Mart knew that, 
if he were free and unburdened, he could 
easily jump it; with the child in his arms, 
he was not so sure that he could do it. 
Though the log would be upon him in 
searcely more than a second, he must wait 
for a part of even that short space of time. 
To jump an instant too soon would be as 
disastrous as to wait until the heavy timber 
struck him at the knees and flattened him 
to the earth like a weed. 

With muscles tense he crouched expect- 
antly keeping his eyes upon a spot a yard in 
advance of his feet. For an instant only he 
poised himself; then, as the rough bark of 
the log shot across his line of vision, he 
bounded upward with all the strength of 
his hardened muscles. 

He felt an upward rush of air as the log 
whirled beneath him ; the next instant, with 
the child still in his arms, he sprawled upon 
the loose soil and rotten bark. 

So quickly had it all happened that the 
onlookers hardly knew whether the man had 
cleared the log or had been crushed beneath 
it. Then they saw the child, obstinately re- 
fusing to let himself be set upon his feet by 
his rescuer, squirm free. But if the child 
did not appreciate what Mart had done, his 
father did; there was no mistaking the look 
of relief and gratitude on Daly’s face as he 
ran up the logway to seize Mart by the hand. 
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THE DISPUTED FRONTIER 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OME men spend their money so fast that 
they know a dollar only-by sight. 


Blind is he as any Bat that Flitters, 
Who can only see the Thing that Glitters. 


T is characteristic of the lazy man that he 
ean always plan a busy to-morrow. 
N ordinary soap bubble is said to be only 
one five-millionth of an inch thick. It is 
astonishing that so thin and delicate a film can 
be accurately measured, yet a single leaf of mica 
may be even thinner. Mica can be split until 
its leaves are no thicker than a single molecule. 


ECAUSE the best tobacco and the best 
rum used to come from Aux Cayes, the 
best of any particular thing many years ago 
was called Aux Cayes, or, as it is pronounced, 
0.K. But during Andrew Jackson’s presiden- 
tial campaign some wag declared that Jackson 
wrote O. K. on papers to indicate that they 
were ‘‘oll kerrect’’—a joke that has greatly 
obscured if not totally eclipsed the real origin 
of the term. 
VEN in sports we meet constantly the new 
point of view toward aviation. When the 
season for grouse hunting opened in England, 
Scotland and Wales this year, several officers 
of the air service casually flew in the morning 
from London to Scotland to hunt and back 
again at night to have their birds prepared for 
dinner; and the British ambassador to France 
had grouse from his own moors brought to 
him in Paris by air post. 


HEN, in protesting against the Shantung 

decision, the Chinese boycotted everything 
made in Japan they were not satisfied with 
merely destroying Japanese hats, which had 
become popular because they were cheap. 
Treating the hats as they treat bandits and 
other undesirable persons, they ‘‘executed’’ 
them and nailed the rims and crowns in public 
places with warnings for any other Japanese 
hats that might come that way. 


OTELS that charge from seven to twenty- 
five dollars a day were crowded to the 
doors last summer, automobiles were sold long 
before they were made, and diamonds came into 
the country at the rate of seven million dollars’ 
worth a month. These incidents in the great 
wave of extravagance may seem at first to indi- 
eate unparalleled prosperity, but the number 
of Liberty bonds on the market suggests an- 
ether explanation that is less pleasant. 


LTHOUGH the golden plover makes a 
longer continuous flight than any other 
bird, the arctic tern travels farther. It breeds 
as far north as it can find a nesting place, and 
it winters on the edge of the Antarctic conti- 
nent eleven thousand miles away. Incidentally, 
it enjoys more hours of sunlight in a year 
than any other living creature. While it is-on 
its nesting ground in the north the sun never 
sets, and in the south for two months it has 
continuous sunlight. 


HINESE dentists of the old school used to 

tell their patients that tooth worms caused 
toothaches, and after pulling a tooth they 
would triumphantly exhibit a grub that they 
carried for the purpose. But the astonishing 
strength of their fingers, with which they did 
all their work, was no humbug. During their 
training they practiced pulling pegs from a 
wooden board until they changed the shape of 
their hands and acquired a grip that had a 
lifting power of three or four hundred pounds. 


F the newly returned commander of the 

American Expeditionary Forces were to 
write his name and his titles in full, he would 
sign himself Gen. Sir John Joseph Pershing, 
D. S. M. (Distinguished Service Medal), G. C. 
B. (Grand Cross, Order of the Bath), G. C. 
L. H. (Grand Cross, Legion of Honor), G. C. 
S. M. & L. (Grand Crogs, Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus), G. C. O. L. (Grand Cordon, 
Order of Leopold), G. C. M. S. (Grand. Gross, 
Military Order of Savoy), P. O. R..S. (Paul- 
ownian Order of the Rising Sun), and so on 
almost to the end of the alphabet. No. other 


Ameriean has ever received so many decora- 
tions. Before we entered the war against Ger- 
many our laws forbade citizens of the United 
States to accept foreign honors; but since the 
law was changed Gen. Pershing has received 
decorations from Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Japan. 
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PEACE — AND WAR 


OW that Great Britain, France and Italy 
have ratified the treaty of peace the war 
is officially ended. So far as decrees and 

proclamations can create peace, the work is 
done. The Peace Congress has formally pro- 
mulgated the treaty and its provisions are 
taking effect. 

Unless President Wilson’s illness shall pre- 
vent his acting, the first meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations will have been sum- 
moned before this number of The Companion 
reaches its readers, and the international labor 
conference, which is to meet at Washington, 
will be arranged for. The League of Nations 
is created and has begun, however lamely, to 
discharge its functions. 

At the moment of writing the United States 
has not yet made peace, and it is still a ques- 
tion whether it will make peace on the same 
terms as its associate powers. The Senate 
seems likely to vote for certain reservations 
respecting the terms of the treaty, and the 
Allied Powers, having already disposed of the 
war with Germany, may prefer not to admit 
any special interpretations of it. In that case 
this country would be obliged to negotiate a 
separate treaty with Germany. Fortunately, 
that is not a probable complication; we may 
feel safe in expecting that whenever the Senate 
gets ready to ratify the treaty our associates 
will gladly assent to any reasonable reserva- 
tions that it wishes to make. 

But it is not alone the delay of the United 
States, with its possible refusal to ratify the 
treaty, that makes the peace now declared in 
Europe incomplete and premature. The Ger- 
mans are already waging a new war in the 
East. Gen. von der Goltz, at the head of an 
army of German veterans and Russian volun- 
teers who are attached to the old régime, has 
driven the Letts out of Riga, and promises to 
conquer the Baltie provinces for Germany and 
to assist the Bolsheviki in destroying free 
Poland. The government at Berlin disavows 
Gen. von der Goltz, but it takes no steps to 
compel him to desist. It will try to avoid all 
responsibility for the renewal of the war, but 
it will not refuse to profit by it, if profit 
appears. There is a strong party of reaction 
at work in the East, which hopes to tear up 
the treaty of Paris before the ink is fairly dry 
and to reéstablish a monarchical Russia under 
German control. It believes it can accomplish 
its purposes because the Allied nations are 
too exhausted and disordered to fight for the 
peace they thought they had won a year ago. 
Gen. von der Goltz is for the moment the con- 
spicuous instrument of this party. So long as 
he and his army keep the field, the ‘‘peace’’ 
ratified in London and Paris and Rome and 
Berlin is an illusion. 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL BUDGET 


spite of the obstacles to placing the 
[ sions finances under a budget system, a 
bill for that purpose has been unanimously 
reported by a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It creates in the President’s 
office a bureau of the budget, in charge of a 
director, to whom all requests for appropria- 
tions and all estimates by the departments 
are to be sent. He will prepare and send to 
the President a full budget, comprising all 
approved expenditures and an estimate of ex- 
pected revenue, for transmission to Congress. 
The bill also forbids that riders be attached to 
appropriation bills. 
But—more’s the pity—such a bill, if passed 
into law, could be no more than a mild moral 
restraint upon Congress. Its terms would not 
be binding. It is, of course, a good thing for 
aman to ‘swear off?’ some bad habit, even 
though he may adhere to his good resolution 
for only a week. We may say much the same 
thing of the proposed law. It is a hopeful 
sign that Congress is beginning to see what a 
mess the old system produces, and is willing 
to try something better. But those who know 
Congress will not expect it to be happy under 
the reform. Just as soon as the budget reaches 
the House it is open in every item to amend- 
ment by a majority. In anticipation we can 
already hear the mock indignation with which 
members will denounce the arrogance of the 
director of the budget in having “+ turned) 





down’’ expenditures that they favor, and in 


having thus assumed a power that the Con- 
stitution intrusts to Congress alone. 

As for the prohibition of legislative riders, 
the rules of both Houses of Congress already 
forbid them. It was wholly out of order to tack 
the repeal of the daylight saving act to the 
agricultural appropriation bill, as was done in 
the last Congress. Although what is now 
merely out of order might be made illegal by 
a law, it is Congress that makes and repeals 
laws, and Congress can validly disregard one 
of its own laws. In short, what has been.done 
could still be done, law or no law. 

The country sadly needs the budget system. 
From that statement scarcely anyone dissents. 
But it is also sadly true that without such 
authoritative party control as the British gov- 
ernment exercises over the House of Commons, 
no budget can be safe from wreck in one 
House of Congress or in the other. 
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THE MAGIC OF MEDICINE 


4 ; “AHE yearly, almost daily, advance in 
medical science is so rapid that no lay- 
man. can follow it, and even the most 

progressive physicians are breathless in the 

effort to keep up. New schools arise and before 
they have time to become old are crowded out 
by newer. New methods contradict those that 
were of best repute yesterday and te-morrow 
themselves become a discredited tradition. 

Sometimes the patients wish that progress 

were a little less furious, and it is understood 

that the wish is shared by many doctors who 
are not quite so young as they once were. 

Yet in new schools as in old the most im- 
portant element remains the personality of the 


matters less what method is applied than who 
applies it. The cheerfulness, the sympathy, 
the appreciation, the comprehension, the in- 
sight, the tact of the doctor help much more 
than his medicine. We all know what those 
things mean in a sick room. We have all known 
in our own personal experience, at any rate 
we tiave all seen in the experience of others, 
how a patient gains at the touch of a certain 
doctor’s hand, at the look of his face, at a 
word from his lips; just a word of plain com- 
fort, without a hint in it of medical science. 
Even diseases that cannot be cured are often 
made tolerable for the sufferer, and much more 
for his friends, by a doctor who has a real 
genius for his profession. 

This personal quality counts for so much 
that reputations are made by it. There are 
great and most useful physicians to-day who 
have only a moderate basis of science and tech- 
nical skill, but who succeed by their instinctive 
knowledge of the human heart and their love 
of it. There are others, withering in obscure 
corners, who have profound medical] learning 
and practical ability, but who can do nothing 
because they cannot win love and confidence. 

One of the evils of modern specialization in 
medicine is that the specialist cannot so well 
apply those great human qualities, even if he 
has them. When a man sees fifty patients a 
day and two thousand a year, the patients 
cease to be men and wgmen and become mere 
subjects. He can sometimes help their organs; 
he can never help them. 

The magician in medicine is born, not made. 
But it seems as if the medical schools, in their 
zeal for methods and experiments, had alto- 
gether overlooked the element of magic, when 
they might do more to foster and direct it. 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


OT all ‘is tranquil in the relations be- 

tween Holland and Belgium. It is even 

reported that the ambassadors of the 
two countries may be withdrawn from their 
posts. To Americans the news comes as some- 
thing of a shock, for we remember the sym- 
pathy and kindness that Belgian refugees 
found in Holland at the beginning of the war 
and have thought of the two countries as 
being on the»best and friendliest terms. 

A glance at the map, however, will show 
what it is that makes dissension possible be- 
tween them; like many other neighbors Hol- 
land and Belgium are quarreling over their 
line fences. Belgium wants the treaty of 1831 
revised. That treaty not only gave to Holland 
the land on both sides of the river Scheldt above 
Antwerp but also a strip of territory in Lim- 
burg, which projects far below the line of the 
rest of the frontier and lies between Belgium 
and part of the Rhine province of Germany. — 

‘Belgium has never been satisfied to have 
the mouth of the Scheldt, which carries all the 





in the hands of another country ; and so far as 


physician, and we may almost say that it 


ecommerce of the great port of Antwerp, entirely 


geography goes, the bit of Dutch territory 
south of the Scheldt does look as if it shoulg 
belong to Belgium. But since the Dutch have 
consented to permit Belgians to share in the 
commercial regulation of the lower Scheldt, 
it required the great war to bring the grievancg 
toa head. The Belgians say that Antwerp could 
have been relieved if the mouth of the Scheidt 
had not legally been ‘‘neutral waters,’’ ang 
both for military and for economic reasons 
they demand the right to control the southern 
shore of the’Scheldt estuary. But the Dutch 
are not inclined to surrender Zeeland south of 
the Scheldt, which is, of course, inhabiteg 
chiefly by Dutchmen, and they point out that 
the neutrality of the mouth of the Schelat 
really worked to the advantage of the eneinies 
of Germany, since the Germans could not use 
the port of Antwerp for naval purposes after 
they had taken the city. 

The question of Limburg is military. The 
Belgians want to fortify their eastern frontier 
against Germany, which some of them frankly 
fear will invade their country again. But so 
long as Dutch Limburg sends down a spur 


‘between Belgium and the Rhine province any 


fortifieations there would be useless because 
they would command, not German, but neu- 
tral territory, although the Belgians believe 
that the Germans would not scruple to violate 
the neutrality of Holland if it suited their 
purposes to do so. Here, again, Holland balks 
at alienating land that is largely Dutch in 
population, in order to facilitate a neighbor’s 
military plans. 

The matter seems one that is admirably 
adapted to testing the real serviceableness of 
the League of Nations; if the League can tind 
a way of settling the dispute it will do some- 
thing worth while. Unfortunately, the attitude 
of Belgium, which is based on the assumed 
need of military precautions of the old- 
fashioned kind, shows that the Belgians, at 
least, do not dare to count on the League as 
an adequate protection against their enemies. 
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THE CONQUEST OF YELLOW 
FEVER 


MONG the many remarkable achievements 
A of medical science that have followed 
the great discoveries of Pasteur, the 
virtual extermination of yellow fever is con- 
spicuous. For more than two hundred years 
the fever, which is native to the West Indian 
islands, has ravaged the tropical regions of 
America and in violent epidemies has occa- 
sionally spread to parts of the United States, to 
Spain, Africa and temperate South America. 
It is a distressing, and frequently fatal, dis- 
ease; during the epidemic of 1878, when it 
attacked many cities in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, it caused more than five thousand 
deaths in New Orleans and Memphis alone. 
In some visitations as. many as eighty, or even 
ninety, out of every hundred persons stricken 
have died. It has been a constant source of 
dread in its own peculiar habitat; for years it 
was never absent from the West Indies and 
the southern shores of the Caribbean Sea. It 
was one of the chief reasons why De Lesseps’ 
plans for the Panama Canal failed. The death 
rate was so high that it became difficult to 
keep a sufficient force at work, and it was 
generally feared that the disease would make 
both the construction of the canal and its oper- 
ation, if completed, forever impossible. 

The control and final suppression of yellow 
fever date from our war with Spain, when 
American physicians undertook the sanitation 
of Cuba. As early as 1881 Dr. Finlay of 
Havana had suggested that the disease was 
transmitted by the bite of a certain mosquito; 
but the truth of that theory remained to be 
proved by a commission of which Dr, Walter 
Reed of the army medical corps was the chief. 
Drs. Carroll and Lazear, and Sefior Agramonte 
of Havana were the other members. Those 
men, aided by several brave soldiers who 
offered themselves as subjects for experiien- 
tation, —Dr. Cooke of the army medical service, 
and Privates Kissinger, Moran, Folk and Jer- 
nigan, definitely proved that the fever is not 
transmitted by contact with persons already 
sick, and that it does follow the bite of the 
stegomyia mosquito, whenever the mosuito 
has become infected from biting a fever suf- 
ferer, 

When those facts were established, ‘the proper 
course was plain. To protect fever patients 
from the bite of a mosquito and gradually 
destroy the mosquito itself at its breeding 
places were essential. Under the direction of 
Maj.—now Gen.—Gorgas, the army medical 

corps banished the disease from Havana within 
ioe vvas pended der aw Pe 
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West Indian islands, and now Gen. Gorgas, 
returning from the last stronghold of the 
plague in Guayaquil, reports that there, too, 
he has stamped it out, If the necessary pre- 
cautions are continued, yellow fever will never 
again menace the human race. Nothing except 
criminal carelessness will permit it to lift its 
head again. 

The achievement reflects special honor on 
the medical corps of our army. To Dr. Reed 
and his associates who demonstrated the truth 
about yellow fever, and to Gen. Gorgas and 
his subordinates who used that truth to exter- 
minate the plague, the gratitude of the human 


race is due. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 16 to October 22) 


ONGRESS.—On October 16 the Senate, by 

a vote of 55 to 35, rejected the amendment 
to the peace treaty, which substituted China 
for Japan in that article which transfers 
German treaty rights in Shantung to Japan. 
Three Democrats supported the amendment; 
fourteen Republicans opposed it.—— Debate 
continued throughout the week, the Johnson 
amendment equalizing the votes of the United 
States and the British Empire in the League 
of Nations Council, being next in order. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee agreed on a pro- 
gramme of ten reservations, together with a 
preamble declaring that the reservations must 
be accepted by three of the principal signato- 
ries to the treaty in order to become effective. 
—-The House by an almost unanimous vote 
passed the bill extending for one year the pro- 
visions of the act debarring undesirable aliens 
from the country. The Good bill providing for 
an annual financial budget was under discus- 
sion in the House. —— On October 21 the 
Senate passed the deficiency bill that appro- 
priates $42, 000, 000. 9 


HE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS. — The 

President remained in bed all] the week, 
though he was permitted to do a little work, 
including the preparation of a letter to Mr. 
Lane, chairman of the industrial conference. 
It was announced that he would not be able 
to receive the King and Queen of the Belgians 
on their brief visit to Washington. 
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ABOR TROUBLES. —The steel strike still 
continued, though the employers declared 
that their mills were running to at least three 
quarters of their capacity. ——There were oc- 
casional clashes between strikers and police in 
the Pittsburgh and Cleyeland districts, and at 
Braddock, Pennsylvania, one man was killed 
in a fight between strikers and men who were 
working in the mills. —— Mayor Hylan of 
New York tried to compose the longshoremen’s 
strike, and he appointed a commission to under- 
take investigation and arbitration. One faction 
of the strikers, objecting to the membership of 
the commission, refused to submit their case, 
but another party consented to do so. On Octo- 
ber 21 it was said that a considerable number 
of the men were returning to work. ——Printers 
and expressmen were also on strike in New 
York; the Federation of Labor refused its sup- 
port to the printers’ strike, which was declared 
by certain unions contrary to the advice and 
instructions of the officers of the national organ- 
ization. ——On October 21 the representatives of 
the soft-coal operators and the miners’ unions 
met the Secretary of Labor in an effort to com- 
pose their differences. The conference was un- 
successful, for the miners’ representative, Mr. 
Lewis, refused to consider any modification of 
the demand for a thirty-hour week. It was said 
in Washington that in case of a strike the gov- 
ernment.might operate the mines with soldiers 
in order to prevent a complete paralysis of the 
industry and the railways of the country. 
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HE AEROPLANES. — On October 18 

Lieut. B. W. Maynard, in a De Haviland 
plane, landed at Mineola, Long Island, the 
first of the army avia- © a 
tors to complete the ; 
5400 - mile reliability 
contest across the con- 
tinent and back. Capt. 
J. O. Donaldson was 
the second flyer to re- 
turn to Mineola ; a.cor- 
tected calculation of 
the flying time showed. 
that he had. beaten 
Lieut. Maynard. His 
flying time was put 
at fifty-seven hours, 
thirty-three minutes, 











fifty-seven seconds... Capt. L. H. Smith, who 


landed safely at San Francisco on October 21, 


Was the first of those who flew from West to 


East and return, to complete the circuit. 
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ORTH DAKOTA. — At a. widely at- 


tended meeting at Fargo, North Dakota, 


members of the National Nonpartisan League 
Woted to supply the capital of $300,000, which, 


Mr. Townley, president of the league, asked 
for in order to put the Scandinavian- American 
Bank of Fargo, lately closed by the state bank- 
ing officials, back on its feet. 
s 

EACE CONGRESS. — The Council has 

» addressed notes to the neutral powers and 
also to Berlin inviting participation in a re- 
-newed ‘‘peaceful blockade’’ of soviet Russia. 
It was reported from Paris that the step was 
taken without the assent of the American rep- 
resentatives. The American mission now 
headed by Seeretary Lansing has decided not 
to send United States troops into upper Silesia 
to preserve order during the plebiscite to deter- 
mine whether the province shall go to Poland 
or remain with Germany. It is also inclined 
not to permit American representatives to sit 
on the various boards and commissions author- 
ized by the treaty until the Senate has ratified 
that instrument, although the Supreme Coun- 
cil has taken action looking to the immediate 
participation of Americans in the work of such 
commissions. —— The Supreme Council voted 
to hold the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations in Paris on October 30, the 
day when the formal deposit of the ratifications 
by Great Britain, France and Italy was to be 
made, e 


NDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE.—The 
week was spent in striving to find some 
}common ground on which the representatives 
| of labor and of capital could stand with regard 
| to “collective bargaining. ’”” Judge Gary refused 
| to consider the arbitration of the steel strike 
by the conference, and declared that he could 























Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., members of 
the Industrial Conference 


not consent to any action that would oblige an 


the Gompers’ resolution for immediate arbitra- 
tion of the steel strike was voted down, and at 
the same session all the proposed plans for a 
settlement of the question of ‘‘collective bar- 
gaining’’ were voted down. The representatives 
of the public as a group could not see their way 
to accepting the proposals of either employers 
or labor men. The conference seemed therefore 
to have reached a deadlock, but it was pre- 
vented from dissolving by a letter of appeal 
that President Wilson wrote on his sick bed 
and sent to Chairman Lane. On October 22, 
after the refusal of the employers. to accept 
another resolution offered by the labor group 
and indorsed by the public group, the labor 
representatives walked out of the hall. 


S 


ANADA.—Provineial elections in Ontario 

occurred on October 20. The Conservative 
government lost its majority in the legislature. 
Labor and Farmer members comprise at least 
half of that body. e 


USSIA.—Renewed pressure on the Bol- 
shevik forces defending Petrograd was 
reported. Gen. Judenitch, who commands the 
army that has for some months been facing 
the Reds in this region, attacked in the neigh- 


of that town and Krasnoye Selo. He pushed 
his advance rapidly, and on October 21 was 
reported to be within seven miles of Petrograd, 
One dispatch declared that British naval forces 
had bombarded the fortress of Kronstadt and 
obliged it to surrender, but it was denied in 


announced that Orel had been retaken from 


resigned his commission in the German army, 


only. e 





creating the democratic republic of Austria. 





employer to deal with men not his own em-} 
ployees. In this stand he was supported by | 
most of the employers’ group. On October 21 | 


borhood of Gatchina, and drove the enemy out 


London that British ships had taken any part 
in the fighting. ——The Moseow government 


Gen, Denikine ; it was not clear whether or not 
that was trne.——There was not much news 
from Riga, except that Gen. von der Goltz had 


and that he had informed Berlin that a great 
part of the troops he had commanded could not 
be recalled because they had renounced their 
German citizenship and become Russians. The 
Teuto-Russians under Avaloff-Bermondt were 
said to be in possession of the suburbs of Riga 


USTRIA - HUNGARY. — The Austrian 


“1 National Assembly ratified the peace 
treaty on October 17. A bill was then introduced 
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The Comfort Car 


Ir is really not strange 
that many who formerly 
drove other cars, should 


now be numbered among 
our enthusiastic Hupmobile 
owners. 


The reasons why this is so 
are perfectly plain. 


It is only necessary to recall 
that Zhe Comfort Car has 
the name of being a really 
extraordinary performer 
among all types; that its 
economy and freedom from 
repairs are likewise quite 
unusual; and that it is re- 
garded as one of the sound- 
est and most lasting values 
in the automobile market. 
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November the Hermit 
iW 


AHermit cloaked in gray, 

on fallen leaves 
November walks the | 

_ batren forest, aisless| 

And all is bleak and dreary 

when grieves, 

But Indian summer mel- 

lows when he smiles. 


Arthur Guiterman 




















BUILDING STONES 


N one of the large manufacturing estab- 
| lishments of the United States, thou- 
sands upon thousands of grindstones 
of every size, from small ones up to 
great ones several feet in diameter, are 
used. As these stones wear out they 
are replaced by new ones, and since there is no 
further use for them in the shops they are carried 
out of the way. In many such establishments the 
custom is to let the worn-out grindstones lie ina 
heap or else to sell them to the highest bidder, but 
in this place another use is made of them. 

The plot of ground on which the establishment 
is built is very large; and it is surrounded by a 
beautiful stone wall. Every stone is cut for its 
particular place in the wall, and the structure pro- 
tects the plant and serves to beautify the establish- 
ment by its symmetry and grace. The remarkable 
thing about the wall is that every one of the many 
thousands of stones of which it is built is a grind- 
stone that was worn out in the shops. It did its 
work as a grindstone and then, having given 
its best in that service, it was given a place of honor 
and usefulness in the permanent wall. 

What a lesson that is to us who work here in 
God’s great workshop of the world! This is a man- 
ufacturing establishment in the sense that God is 
accomplishing many great things in the world and 
that He is using his people as his instruments or 
tools with which to accomplish them. 

He does not offer the Christian life as a life of 
ease by any means; it is a life of sacrifice and 
hard service, and it is common for those who are 
serving with a whole heart to wear out in that 
service. 

But the difference—and it is a great difference— 
.between the service of our Master who is in heaven 
and the service of selfishness and sin is, that al- 
though we shall wear out in time in either service, 
the one offers in the end nothing but to be cast out 
as worthless when our power to serve is gone; 
while the other offers a place of honor and useful- 
ness in the home above through all the ages of 
eternity. Moreover, it is a happier life here that we 
live in that service, for it means accomplishing 
something that the world needs and that is pleas- 
ing to God, and it affords an outlook that is infi- 
nitely brighter than the other. 

Round and round goes the stone in the shop as 
it grinds away at the tools, shaping them, fitting 
them, sharpening them. Life for the stone is a 
ceaseless round of duties and a ceaseless grind, 
but though it grows smaller and smaller and by 
and by becomes worn out, the tools that go out 
from the shop tell of the good service the stone has 
done and the perfect work it has accomplished. 

Round and round goes life, morning and eve- 
ning, week after week, winter and summer, year 
after year. It is a ceaseless round over and over 
again. At times it seems like a tedious grind, for 
there are many discouragements and difficulties to 
work against. But the last round comes, the last 
year, \he last day, and life is done. Does the com- 
pleted life satisfy the Master? Does the memory 
left behind speak for you of a good service done 


























and a perfect work accomplished ? 
We cannot serve two masters. Let us be wise 
enough to serve Him who works side by side with 
his workmen in the shops, and who has said, 
“Henceforth I call you not servants; but I have 
called you friends.”’ 
a] 
ANN DRYDEN’S GIFT 
AMILTON had always been a town that 

prided itself on its civic spirit, but when 

America entered the war, its patriotism 

broke all records. It exceeded its ap- 

portionment for the first and second 

loans; its Red Cross chapter was the 
largest in the state for a town of its size; it got 
every citizen down to the poorest to sign a food 
conservation card. It gardened and canned and 
raised poultry, and with infinite pride it put stars 
and yet more stars upon the service fiag in its town 
hall. 

AH these things old Ann Dryden watched with 
eager eyes. She had her food conservation card 
and her tiny garden; by infinite care and saving 
she had contrived to buy a fifty-dollar bond. No 
one had asked her to, but Ann did not know that 
most of the houses in town had been visited; she 
was working now for her next goal, five dollars to 
give to the Red Cross when they came around 
upen the big drive. The day before the drive began 
she added the final five cents to her little hoard of 
dimes and nickels and pennies, and exchanged 
them at the bank for a new five-dollar bill. Then 
she put on her best white apron and waited for 
some one to come for her money. 

The drive was to last ten days. Through nine of 
them Ann sat waiting; on the tenth she put on her 
wraps and, went to headquarters herself. They 
were very much surprised to see her there, and 
their thanks embarrassed her. But she walked 
home through the April sunshine full of quiet 
happiness. She belonged ; that was what she felt, 
although she could not have put it into words. 


The next Sunday a couple of girls coming out of 
church passed her, talking eagerly, and as they 
passed she caught her own name. 

“Old Ann Dryden—poor as a church mouse, you 
know, and she brought in five dollars! Aunt Agnes 
said she just hated to take it from her; she felt as 
if she must have half-starved herself to do it.” 

A dull red crept into old Ann’s face. What right 
had they to talk about her so, just because she 
was poor? What business were her affairs to other 
people, anyway? She just gave, like anyone. Why 
could they not leave it so and let her feel like other 
people for once in her life? 

The girls’ clear voices grew faint on the sweet 
spring air. They would have been amazed had 
they known; they would not have understood— 
youth has so many things to learn. Ann Dryden, 
toiling after them with the red ebbing slowly from 
her old face, was still thinking hard. 

“IT suppose I hadn’t orter mind. It all goes to the 
work, and that’s all that counts. There, now, I 
ain’t going to let it be spoiled by no hard feelin’s 
to nobody.” 

So old Ann Dryden, never guessing the real 
greatness of her gift, faced her small battle and 
came through with honor. 
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A WOMAN WHO WON AGAINST 
ODDS 
Hise struggles marked the early days of the 


late Anna Howard Shaw. In relating some 

of the incidents in her life before she became 
chairman of the Women’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the Boston Globe charac- 
terizes her career as a lifetime of adventure and 
a constant fight against prejudices. 

In 1845, ten years after his marriage, her father 
was forced into bankruptcy, and in 1846 he moved 
his little family from Scotland to London. From 
there they soon moved to Newcastle upon Tyne, 
where Anna was born early in 1847. 

“We were little better off in Newcastle than we 
had been in London,” Dr. Shaw writes in her story, 
“and my father dreamed of going to America when 
he had paid his debts. This he did, and in the 
spring of 1851 my mother followed him with her 
six children. I was four years old, and the first 
vivid memory I have is that of being on shipboard 
and of having a mighty wave roll over me. 

“This was the beginning of a storm, whieh raged 
for three days, and no madhouse was more hid- 
eous than the scenes that met our childish eyes 
during the appalling days of that storm. 

“On the third day the vessel, which had sprung 
a leak, was rescued by another ship and towed to 
Queenstown, the nearest port. But eventually she 
sailed again. This time we encountered better 
weather, and the crossing was a pleasant one.” 

The family went to New Bedford, where the 
father had established a home. Here, Dr. Shaw 
writes, she formed her first childhood friendship, 
with their next-door neighbor, who was a ship- 
builder. He took her to his shipyard every morn- 
ing, in a little boy’s suit, which he had made for 
her, and with a little hatchet and saw she imitated 
the workers and felt very important. 

From New Bedford the family moved to Law- 
rence, where Anna, at the age of nine, became in- 
terested in the abolition movement. She often told 
the story of her consternation when, upon hearing 
a strange noise in the cellar of her home one morn- 
ing, she investigated and found a negro woman 
whom her own father had hidden there. 

At twelve Anna had acquired by reading the 


few books at hand an education that fitted her | 


for the position of teacher in the district school, for 
which she received two dollars a week, and during 
the Civil War, when her father and two brothers 
enlisted, she fowfnd herself the breadwinner for 
the family. 

She had always cherished a desire to go to col- 
lege, and at the end of the war she entered the 
high school at Grand Rapids, Michigan. In her 
early twenties she preached her first sermon from 
a pulpit in a Methodist church. 

In 1873 she entered Albion College, and two 
years later she went to the Theological School of 
Boston University. After graduating, she got a 
pastorate in East Dennis, Cape Cod. In seven 
years she had established peace between war- 
ring factions among the parishioners, and, feeling 
that her mission there had ended, she resigned 
and began to lecture for the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
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- OUTWITTING A THIEF 


R. GUINN came in from the barn with two 
M brimming pails of milk that should have 
brought a smile to anyone’s lips, and 
especially to pleasant Jim Guinn’s. But there was 
a look about his face this morning that boded ill. 

“Ma, is Andy up yet?” he asked. 

Mrs. Guinn gave a nervous start and looked at 
him in surprise. “No, I have not called him. I 
thought it a little early.’”’ 

Turning to leave the house, Mr. Guinn said, 
‘*Well, you had better call him now and tell him 
that two of his pigs are gone.” 

“Now, isn’t that too bad!” exclaimed Mrs. Guinn. 
‘‘What do you suppose got them?” 

“TI don’t know, but I suppose it was a coyote. 
There are no signs whatever.” 

Andy had joined the Boys’ Pig Club the year 
before, and after months of painstaking care he 
had exhibited his pig at the county fai, where she 
had brought real joy to him and his parents by 
taking first prize in the large-type Poland-China 
class. This spring she had farrowed eight pigs, 
which had been doing extremely well. 

Andy was still asleep when his mother entered 
his room. Sitting up in bed he stared at her in 
wide-eyed dismay while she told him of his hard 
luck and of his father’s suspicions. Making a dive 
for his clothes, he exclaimed, “I will get that beast 
or die trying!” 

As soon as he was dressed he hurried out to his 
pigpen, and to make his loss the keener he found 
that his finest, gentlest pig was one of the missing. 
He made a thorough search about the pen for 
tracks, but was unable to find any signs whatever. 
When he returned to the house he felt very little 
like eating breakfast; but at night he came home 
from school whistling, and going in where his 
mother was he said, ‘‘Mother, I have figured out 
how to catch the thief.” 

The pigs were in a shed at the side of the barn, 
and there was a window opening from the barn 
into the shed. Entering the barn he took a. hay 
hook and after some hard work s in mov-"| 
ing some bales of hay over to the window. These 
he built into a platform even with the bottom of the 
window. Here he could lie and look into the pen 





where the sow and pigs were. He. next. got.the. 





spot light from his father’s car and the box of dry 
batteries from the gas engine. These he arranged 
on the hay platform so that when he pressed the 
button the light would shine on the sow’s bed. 
After trying it to make sure that it worked prop- 
erly, he went to the house and thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled his father’s 30-30 rifle. Then he did his 
chores and fed his pigs as usual, It had started to 
rain soon after he had returned from school, and 
now it was raining heavily. 

Andy took one of his mother’s heavy quilts and 
the rifle to the barn with him. Spreading the quilt 
on the hay platform so he could cover himself with 
part of it, he lay down with his body away from the 
window. Only his head would be visible from the 
pen, and still he would have a good view of any- 
thing that came near the sow’s bed. He placed his 
rifle handy, put his radio watch by his head, and, 
using his arms fora pillow, began the wait for the 
marauder. 

For a long time the little mysterious noises of 
the night kept him awake. At last the lullaby of the 
raindrops began to get the better of his determi- 
nation, and he would drop off into a light doze; 
then at some slight noise he would wake, only to 
fall slowly asleep again, reassured by the steady 
breathing of the sow. 

Suddenly he came wide-awake with a start. This 
time the sow was not breathing steadily; she 
was champing her jaws and snorting in a manner 
that plainly showed something was amiss. Andy 
stealthily raised his rifle, and turning on the light 
he peered through the window. There in the pen, 
facing the sow, was a monstrous coyote. The 
coyote was trying to get the sow to make a charge 
at him so that he could dodge round her and get 
one of the pigs, that had huddled together in the 
bed behind their mother. She was facing him with 
bristles up and foam dripping from her jaws as 
she champed them in defi 

At the flash of the light the coyote crouched to 
leap from the pen. As he crouched, Andy’s rifle 
cracked, and with a sharp yelp the brute tumbled 
over, but was up instantly. He made a mighty 
effort to get out of the pen, but with his shoulder 
broken by Andy’s bullet he could not make it, and 
he fell back near the sow, who charged with a 
savage roar. Instantly pandemonium broke loose. 

In her first rush she knocked the coyote on his 
back and was on top of him before he could rise. 
As he clawed at her to free himself, she got his 
other front leg in her mouth, and with a great 
rending crunch of her powerful jaws she snapped 
the bone like a twig. With the use of only his two 
hind legs left, the coyote stood no show whatever 
with the infuriated mother who was fighting for 
the preservation of her young. So savage was her 
attack that she literally tore him into shréds. 

Andy’s father had run out from the house at 
the report of the gun, but when they at last got the 
carcass away from the sow, she was so excited 
that Andy could not examine her wounds. When 
morning came, he found several places where the 
sharp teeth of the coyote had done their work. 
Scratching her caressingly on the back, he said to 
his father, “Well, I guess after putting up a fight 
like that, she needn’t worry about good care.” 
And from that time on he treated her as a real 
heroine. 
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AN “EXQUISITE CREATURE” . 


UR soldiers were never able to understand 
the German officer, but they were especially 
bewildered when at Soissons they went 

through the Hun line so fast and so far that they 
scooped up a whole German staff. Imagine a Prus- 
sian staff officer of high rank in the midst of a 
group of battle-stained Americans. He was that 
long-headed, thin, sharp-faced type that now and 
then appears in the Prussian aristocracy, says a 
contributor to the Forum, and he stared at his cap- 
tors through his monocle. 

The Americans surveyed him curiously and 
made various comments about his gorgeous uni- 
form, his tight collar and his closely fitting boots. 
They had never seen such a creature before, unless 
in some theatre. In monocle, high collar, red-lined 
cape, patent-leather boots, he seemed to them a 
being from another world. 

“Hey, Sid,” one yelled to a late comer, “get a 
look at this guy before I kiss him!” 

“Say, Bo,” said the corporal to the Prussian, “I 
dunno how long I’m gonna be able ter keep these 
birds of mine from layin’ hands on you, so take a 
tip and get the rest of the officers in yer mob here 
and form ’em up. Then we’ll march yous all back 
to the cage.” 

“Corporal,” said the Prussian in icy English, 
“you are impertinent, I shall report you to your 
superiors.” 

“Huh?” gasped the soldier. “And me tryin’ ter 
be nice to the guy—hey, boys?” 

A mutter rose from his comrades, “Hand him 
one, Al!’’ 

The corporal merely gave a tug at the Prussian’s 
cape. “Cummon, you.” 

Thunderstruck, the Prussian regarded him. It 
was incredible! Hands—plebeian hands, more- 
over!—had touched the sacred person of an officer 
of the Kaiser’s staff. He strove to speak, but his 
face was purple. 

‘““Cummon, you,” repeated the corporal, “and 
you other guys, too! The whole gang, now. For- 
ward, march!” 

“But my rank!” gasped the Prussian. ‘It merits 
an automobile,” and in alarm he glanced at his 
patent-leather boots. 

The corporal grinned. “Walk, yer terrier, walk! 
It’s a good six miles to where the lootenant said 
to bring all yous guys.” 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE EPIPHANY 
‘IN FRANCE 





there in Normandy on the evening of Epiph- 

any, the festival that occurs twelve days 
after Christmas to commemorate the visit of 
Magi to the infant Jesus. Since the year 1700 the 
French bakers and pastry cooks have made on 
this day a special cake called the gateau des rois, 
part of which is to be eaten by the family and part 
to be divided among poor children who come sing- 
ing to the door. They put in it a féve, or dry bean, 
which is thought to bring luck to the person who 
finds it when the cake is served. An old French 
phrase implying that a person is lucky says, Zia 
ee (He has found the bean in 

e). 

As soon as darkness falls on the evening of the 
6th of January, colored lanterns, which dance 
here and there like will-o’-the-wisps in an Irish 
pee! pete Py roads fod go Shrvughiiek tee 

ong : : 
province. They are carried by children, usually 


A CURIOUS custom is still practiced here and | 


between four and eight years old, who go from 
house to house singing a very old song: 
Donnez, donnez, la part 4 Dieu 
A tous ces petits matheureuz, 
Qui n’ont ni pain ni feu chez eux. 
Je viens d@’un pays étrange, 
Je viens en ces lieux, 
Pour vous faire la demande 
De la part a Dieu. 

Kindly disposed merrymakers whose hearts are 
warmed to generosity by well-laden boards, gooq 
fare and comfortable firesides open their doors 
and give the little. singers a piece of the cake o; 
a few pennies. But others, devoid of sentiment 
and callous to the charm of quaint traditions and 
usages, throw water on the urchins or chase them 
with sticks. After that experience has been re. 
peated several times, few youngsters are intrepid 
enough to renew their carols the following Jay. 
uary, and so Epiphany and its associations are 
becoming, little by little, only memories. 

In 1713 the bakers and pastry cooks disputed the 
privilege of making the Epiphany cakes, and the 
Parliament of Paris, after some deliberation, de. 
cided in favor of the pastry cooks. In 1740 the privi- 
lege was transferred from the pastry cooks to the 
bakers, and in the time of the First Republic 
the holiday was abolished. A decree of the 17th 
Nivése, Year II (January 6, 1794), stated that since 
the bakers who made the cakes could not possibly 
have good intentions, and since those who ordered, 
made or ate them desired either to keep alive a 
superstition or to commemorate the memory of 
the “last tyrant’? (Louis XVI), the custom must 
be eradicated; but the Concordat of 1801 author. 
ized once more both festival and the cakes. 
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JAPANESE RULES OF THE ROAD 


HE Forecast prints the following English- 
Japanese copy of the rules of the road that 
govern motor drivers in Japan: 
At the rise of the hand of policeman, stop rap- 
idly. Do not pass him by or otherwise disrespect 
him. 


When a passenger of the foot hove in sight, 
tootle the horn trumpet to him melodiously at 
first. If he still obstacles your passage, tootle him 
with vigor and express by word of the mouth the 
warning, “Hi! Hi!” 

Beware of the wandering horse that he shal! not 
take fright as you pass him. Do not explode the 
exhaust box at him. Go soothingly by. 

Give big space to the festive dog that make 
sport in the roadway. Avoid entanglement of dog 
with your wheel spokes. 

Go soothingly on the grease mud, as there lurk 
the skid demon. Press the brake of the foot as you 
roll round the corners and save the collapse and 
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HIS SPECIAL GIFT 


SCHOOL committeeman who lives in a sub- 
urb of Boston, says the Transcript of that 
city, visited one of the schools over which 

he bears rule, and made something of a speech to 
the assembled children. 

“Now,” said the great man, “the thing that you 
want to keep in mind is that you should always 
seek to do some one thing better than anyone else 
can do it. You can begin to do that right now. Tell 
me—is-there anyone among you who can do that 
one thing better than anyone else?” 

A youngster held up his hand. 

“And what is it?” 

“I can read my own writing better than anyone 
else can,” said the boy. 


o¢ 
QUEER-LOOKING BREAKFAST FOOD 


N American soldier went into a restaurant in 
A France and found another‘‘doughboy” strug- 
gling with a bill of fare that was in ‘“‘English.”’ 
“ H-a-u-t-e m-i-l-l-e,” he was spelling out. 
“H-a-wt-e m-i-l-l-e! What in the dickens is that?” 
The first soldier took the card and began to 
struggle, too. But not until he had said the words 
aloud three times could he make head or tail of 
them. Then he threw back his head and shouted: 
“Why, boy, it’s oatmeal, spelled 4 la franyaise, 
‘H-a-u-t-e m-i-l-l-e,’ Oat meal! See!” 





HOW HE GETS THEM 
“My son,” the anxious father said, 
“Why does the robin cock his head 

At angles when he feeds?” 
“Because,” the learned child replied, 
“He knows that in the grasses hide 

The angle worms he needs.” 

“I see!” the doting parent mused. 
“Your school hours have not been abused, 
Your knowledge is of use. 


“But — pardon me — one question yet: 
What angle worms do robins get?” 











“Obtuse, sir; all obtuse.” 
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There were two tracks, new tracks, that led by hill and dale 
Away from the door this morning across an autumn trail, 
And followed many a shy way of creatures wild and fleet, 
And traveled many a byway to stride of sturdy feet. 





THE TRAVELING FAIRY 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


thought best not to let the fairy chil- 

dren learn how to fly until they were 
twelve years old. That was because very young 
fairies were likely to fly into mischief. 

All the fairies began to take flying lessons as 
soon as they. were twelve years old; it did not 
take them long to become full-fledged flyers. 
Most of the youngsters were very willing to 
wait, because tippety-toeing—the fairy way of 
walking—was delightful. But there was one 
young fairy, however, who was not contented. 
Her name was Weenie (from her very small 
size) and ‘she was always trying to be something 
that she was not. 

One day Weenie declared that it would be 
quite impossible for her to wait until she was 
twelve years old to learn to fly. As she was 
then only nine, things looked serious. All the 
other fairies of her own age, tippety-toeing 
happily round, stopped and stared at her. 

‘‘Why do you think you must fly now, 
Weenie?’’ the queen of the Flutterfleets asked 
gravely. 

Weenie lowered her voice, ‘‘ Because I want 
to travel round the earth, which is in the 
human children’s schoolhouse, and I can’t get 
to it unless I fly.’’ 

‘*You are talking foolishly,’’ said the queen. 
‘‘How can the earth be in the human chil- 
dren’s schoolhouse? That is nonsense!’’ 

But Weenie insisted. ‘‘It is there, it is,’’ 
she said. ‘One day when I was taking a nap 
under the doorsill I heard the children’s teacher 
say to them, ‘Here is the earth,’ and I crept 
up to the platform at recess, and I saw it.’’ 

‘‘ What did it look like?’’ asked the fairy 
king, who was listening with interest. 

Weenie spread out her arms. ‘‘ Big and 
round, ’’ she answered, ‘‘just as the geography 
says, with oceans and countries and all. It was 
on a stand,’’ she added. 

At that the king put his hand over his mouth, 
and the queen told Weenie to run and play. 

‘She is talking about the schoolroom globe, 
of course,’”’ the king said, chuckling. 

‘‘She must be taught a lesson,’’ said the 
queen sadly, ‘tor she will certainly get into 
mischief with her forwardness. ’’ 

So when Weenie kept on teasing to be taught 
to fly, a tutor was summoned. She took her 
flying lessons in private, because she dié@ not 
_ the other young fairies to know about 

em. 

’ At length she announced that she knew all 
there was to know about flying. 

“Well, ’’ said the queen, ‘‘if you must carry 
out your plan, then go ahead. ’’ 

The queen’s idea was that Weenie would 
fly upon the globe, find out her mistake at once 
- and then fly down. But Weenie had other plans. 
She spread the news far and wide that she was 

. S0ing to travel round the earth. Moreover, she 
invited all the fairies to be present at the 
tag on the first night of the next full 


N thou the Flutterfleet fairies it was 


When that night came the fairy party gath- 
ered in the little schoolhouse. The older fairies 
flew in through one of the windows, which 








They were two tracks, true tracks, but oh! ’twas far to roam, 
And one of them lagged a little after they started home; 

One of them dragged a little after the way turned back — 
And the long trail, the strong trail, will end in a single track! 





When everyone was settled, Weenie 
stepped out into the middle of the floor 
and told the company that she was 
going to travel over the world. Then 
she rose into the air, flew twice round 
the room and alighted on the globe, 
which stood by an east window in the 
broad moonlight. 

The little fairies between five and 
twelve years old were astonished ; the 
grown-up fairies were silent. Weenie 
began to skim lightly over the surface 
of the globe, humming a tune as she 
went. 

‘“*T’m flying over the Atlantic 
Ocean !’’ she called. ‘‘ And now,’’ she 
said a moment later, ‘‘I’m in Europe. ’’ 
She folded her wings and began to dart 
to and fro on the surface of the globe. 

‘‘In the Swiss mountains, now!’’ she called 
after a while. ‘‘They are beautiful. And now 
I’m coming to the Alps. Oh, here I am in 
Venice, where the streets are full of boats! And 
now I’m hurrying to Rome.’”’ 

The younger fairies held their breath. They 
had heard of almost all those places, but they 
never dreamed of anything like this. 

Weenie kept on traveling.. She crossed over 
to Asia and made a wild trip through Africa. 
Onee she called out, ‘‘This equator is very 
hot; my foot just touched the line!’’ She did 
not mean to be telling stories; her imagination 
was simply running away with her. 

She decided at length to return to America. 
On the way across the ocean, however, she 
became confused and flew too far toward the 
north. As she alighted on the globe, her foot 
slipped, and she nearly fell over on her nose. 
**Oh, how cold it is here in Ala—’’ she began. 

She had intended to say, ‘tin Alaska,’’ but 
just then she suddenly slid thousands of miles, 
and she had to end by saying Alabama. 

At that, several little fairies tittered outright. 
They had studied geography long enough to 
know that it is not cold in Alabama. 

When Weenie scrambled up, she found herself 
in the Gulf of Mexico. In her astonishment 
she dug the pointed toes of her silver slippers 
into the globe, and then a strange thing hap- 
pened: the globe began to turn. The more she 





clutched and scrambled, the faster it turned. 


UR NIN 


Weenie was so badly frightened that she 
quite forgot that she had learned to fly. 

‘*Oh, what’s the matter?’’ she cried. 
‘*The earth is spinning! I can’t stay on! 
I can’t stay on!’’ 

That threw all the little fairies into a 
panic; they began to whimper loudly. 

‘*T knew this was going to happen,’’ 
said the queen. The king called two 
attendants to fly to the globe and take 
Weenie down. 

After that the crowd went home. The 
older fairies put the little ones hurriedly 
to bed. Then the queen took Weenie on 
her lap and explained things to her. 
When she had finished, she kissed her 
and said kindly, ‘‘Now, fly to bed.’’ 

But Weenie had had enough of flying. 
She held her little wings down close to 
her sides and went slowly up the long palace 
stairs, tippety-toeing carefully on the points 
of her silver slippers. And she never flew 
again until the day she was twelve years old. 


oe 
THE RED RUBBER BALL 


BY JASPER LEWIS 


Te long train on which Dwight was 
traveling had been standing at a little 
-way station for half an hour. Something 
was wrong with the engine. But Dwight did 
not care. He was watehing a freckle-faced 
boy about his own age, who was playing ball 
by himself in a little yard ‘not far from the 
track. The boy was so used to seeing trains 
that he did not look up at all, but kept on 
playing. At last, however, he saw Dwight at 
the window of the nearest passenger coach. 
They grinned at each other. 

Without knowing it Dwight cupped his 
hands, as if he were waiting for the ball. 
‘‘What kind of a ball is that?’’ he called. 

‘*Red rubber !’’ the freckled boy called back. 
Then he added, ‘‘Want to look at it?’’ 

Before Dwight could answer, he had raised 
one arm and tossed the ball. Dwight caught it. 
He pulled his pocketknife out. ‘‘This is what 
I play with on the train,’’ he said. 

The freckle-faced boy looked eager. ‘‘I never 
had any knife,’’ he said, grinning cheerfully. 





CONTINUING THE 
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q I is for Isabel Idle, 
Whose laziness no one can bridle; 
She’s so fond of fun 
That when work’s to be done, 
Right out of the room she will sidle. 


wld 


Kind Little Kate 


K is for Kind Little Kate, 

Who shares the last crumb on her plate 
With a dog or a cat, 
If she sees it’s not fat; 

Which certainly is a fine trait. 


ae iR 


Mischievous Mabel 


M is for Mischievous Mabel, 

Who meddles with things on the table; 
Her poor mother says 
If she won’t mend her ways 

‘She’ll be made to eat out in the stable. 



































THE INKY JINKS 
BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


JOLLY JINGLES OF 

















Jakie and Jay 


J is for Jakie and Jay, 

Who swim in the lake every day; 
But whenever it pours 
They hasten indoors, 

For fear of a wetting, they say. 














Little Louise 


L is for Little Louise, 

Who is always just ready to freeze; 
If a breath of wind blows 
On her little pink nose, 

Look out for a sniff and a sneeze. 





























Just at that moment some one called the 
freckled boy quickly, and he turned to run. 
**Back in a second!’’ he called to Dwight. 

The red rubber ball was not much of a ball, 
Dwight thought. It already had a hole in it, 
and the bounce was nearly gone. He was so 
busy looking at it that he did not notice when 
the wheels slowly began to move. All at once 
he looked up.- The train was well under way, 
and the little yard and the freckled boy were 
gone. 

**T’ve carried off that boy’s ball!’’ cried 
Dwight in dismay. He told his father what 
had happened. ‘‘I don’t even know his name, ’’ 
he finished. 

‘*T’m afraid there’s nothing we can do but 
wait till we come back this way two weeks 
from now,’’ his father said. ‘‘The train always 
stops here a few minutes for water.’’ 

A fortnight jater, when the long train stopped 
again at the way station, Dwight was looking 
out anxiously. There was no one in the yard. 

‘*‘What shall I do?’’ he said. He held the 
ball tight. There was something heavy inside 
it, and a string with a note tied to it hung 
from the hole. The heavy thing was a slim 
pocketknife with three bright blades. The 
note said, ‘‘I had to put something in the ball 
to give it ballast, so it wouldn’t fall in the 
wrong place. Keep the ballast.’’ 

The precious minutes were flying, but Dwight 
did not like to throw the ball without seeing 
the owner. If he only knew the boy’s name he 
could call. Then all at once he remembered his 
face very distinctly—round and jolly and pep- 
pered with freckles. Perhaps they called him 
Freckles, for-fun! 

He leaned out of the window and put his 
hands to his mouth. ‘‘ Ho, Freckles !’’ he called. 

Instantly the jolly face appeared at an open 
upstairs window. It looked surprised, and then 
pleased. The signal was given for the train to 
move; there was not an instant to be lost. 

‘*Catch!’’ cried Dwight. 

The other boy made ready, and the red rubber 
ball flew through the air. The boy in the 
window caught it squarely. 

He looked more puzzled than ever at sight 
of the string and the note. Then Dwight, gazing 
back as the train moved faster and faster, saw 
him jerk the knife out of the ball. The freckle- 
faced boy broke into a broad grin. He leaned 
out of the window of the little house and waved 
with all his might to the boy at the window of 
the speeding train. he 


OLD POLL PIGEON 


BY CLARENCE F. BIERS 


Old Poll Pigeon ducked her head : 
“Going to have some rain,” she said. 


Pretty feathers ruffled all, 
Making ready for a squall. 


Rain came pouring, pat-a-pat ; 
Old Poll Pigeon sat and sat. 


E raindrop dashing down 
Rolled right off old Polly’s gown. 
No umbrella needed she, 

God made her so perfectly. 


She can do without a roof — 
Old Poll Pigeon’s water proof. 
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POAT 


ATE in November, 1879, 1 was hunting 
and trapping on the headwaters of one 
of the many streams that empty into 

Lake Superior. I made my headquarters in a 
log cabin, and my only companion, besides two 
big wolfhounds, ‘was an old, crippled trapper, 
whom I employed to do the cooking. 

One Friday afternoon I had just returned 
from a two-days’ trip along my line of traps. 
Old Sidney, the cook, met me with the an- 
nouncement that we were nearly out of meat. 
After a hasty meal I set out for a deer lick, a 
mile to the west. 

Not far from this lick some hunters had built 
a rough hut, and on the roof of it I took my 
stand. No game was in sight, and so I lay | 
down in such a position that I could look over 
the ridgepole toward the lick. 

Time passed slowly; the sun was beginning 
to sink behind the hills, and no deer had come | 





ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE PACK ... SURROUNDED ME AT ONCE 


into sight. I was about to give it up in disgust, 
when the long, wavering howls of a wolf, away 
to the north, reached my ears. 

As the last note died away, it was taken up 
in a dozen different directions, until the air 
seemed to quiver with the discordant music. It 
was the gathering cry of a pack. 

Now there might be a chance for a shot, for 
in the next five minutes the wolves would be 
pretty sure to start a deer. The latter would 
be quite likely to take to the runway that led 
to the lick. Minute after minute went by, 
however, without either deer or wolves putting | 
in an appearance. Finally, I concluded that | 
the shaggy brutes had gone to some other | 
hunting ground. It would be quite useless for | 
me to watch longer, as the surrounding objects 
were becoming indistinct in the gathering dusk. 

As I was about to spring to the ground, a 
large dog wolf, followed by eight or ten others, 
trotted -into the opening without the least warn- 
ing. The moment he came into sight I covered 
him with my rifle, and when he was opposite 
me I whistled sharply. The instant he stopped, 
I pulled the trigger. 

At the crack of the gun the wolves scattered 
and disappeared into the brush. The brute at 
which I had fired pitched forward, but quickly 
recovered and started for a dense thicket that 
grew just beyond the lick. The thicket was 
nearer to me than to the wolf; so, jumping from 
the hut, I ran to intercept him. 

His eyes gleamed green and furious as he 
came on, but just as I planted myself in his 
path and lifted my rifle to shoot he fell again 
—dead. 

Throwing the careass across my shoulders, I 
started back toward camp. I crossed the creek, 
and was in the low brush beyond, when the 
whimpering cry that a wolf gives when follow- 
ing a hot trail brought me to a halt. The sound 
came from the direction of the lick, and was 
coming nearer very fast. They were after me! 








A moment later the whimpering cry ceased, 
and everything was stjll: They were evidently | 
loath to attack me, but I knew that their | 
hunger might at any moment get the better of | 
their fear. I resolved that my best. course was 
to drop the carcass of the dead wolf and try 
to reach camp as soon as possible. 

I had been walking rapidly along the narrow 
footpath for several minutes when suddenly 
a terrific snapping and snarling broke the quiet 
that brooded over the brush. The next moment 
a large wolf sprang across the path just behind 
me, and snapped at me as he passed. 

The brute disappeared among the shadows 
so quickly that there was not the least chance 
to shoot him. Except for the sharp click of his 
teeth as he snapped, I should almost have 
thought him a shadow. 

As I halted a moment in indecision, I no- 
ticed that the wolves were surrounding me. 
They were preparing to make a rush from all 
sides, and in the thick brush and darkness my 





repeating rifle would be useless. I looked for a 


BAY 


tree, but there was none large enough to.bear 
my weight. 

One thinks fast in a dangerous position, and 
now I remembered that a few rods ahead of 
me on the trail was a small opening on the top 
of a ridge, where the brush had been burned 
the summer before. If I could reach that, and 
the wolves undertook to attack me there, I 
could kill half a dozen, at least, before they 
ould reach and overpower me. Moreover, the 
ridge was in plain sight of my cabin, and I 
counted on aitracting the attention of old 
Sidney, the cook. 

To gain a.start, I fired my gun toward the 
place where the pack was. making the most 
noise; then I turned and ran swiftly up the | 
trail. 

The flash and report of the heavy rifle 
checked their snarling and, for a moment, 
frightened the beasts. For a few seconds they 

were silent; but they soon started after 
me, coming like the wind. 

Realizing that they were about to 
overhaul me, I caught my hat from 
my head and dropped it in the path 
behind, without pausing in my run. In 
a moment they came to it, and all ex- 
cept two or three went crashing wide 
into the brush on either side. Those 
that jumped over it came straight on, 
and their heavy breathing was soon 
close at my heels. Dp 

Suddenly facing about, I fired. The 
leading wolf fell, and before the others 
had recovered from their confusion I 
had sealed the slight acclivity and gained 
the opening on top of the ridge. 

The pack, which had evidently in- 
creased in numbers since it had first 
discovered me, surrounded me at once. 
Their howling at first was terrific, but 
neither their vicious discords nor the 
sound of my rifle, which I discharged 
several times, seemed to rouse old 
Sidney. The seventy winters that had 
passed over his head had dulled his 
hearing. The situation began to look 
very black for me. 

All at onee the wolves ominonsly 
ceased their howling. Glancing quickly behind 
me, I saw a dozen or more of the pack start 
to cross the open space. They meant business 
this time. 

Throwing my rifle to my shoulder, I singled 
out the largest one and dropped him in his 
tracks. My second shot wounded another. The 
rest sprang for cover, but they did not retreat 
far. 

Before they could make any further demon- 
stration the door of the cabin opened, and my 
big wolfhounds bounded out with a bark of 
welcome as they winded me. In an instant a 
crashing in the brush told me that the wolves 
had started for my faithful dogs. 

Regardless of consequences, I sprang across 
the open space to meet them; but as I entered 
the high bushes there came a terrible babel of 
snarls and howls, and I could make out a mass 
of rolling and tumbling animals. 

Springing close to the edge of the moving 
group, I fired shot after shot over it. Several 
of the wolves sprang at me. I killed one and 
beat another back, but it seemed as if both I 
and my dogs were doomed, when suddenly a 
flash shot from the cabin, and the powerful 
rays from the reflector of the big boat lamp 
that we used in hunting after dark poured 
their brilliant light upon us. The astonished 
and dismayed wolves abruptly ceased their at- 
tack, and with a farewell howl the pack started 
off to the north. I found that both of the dogs 
had been severely bitten, but they were not 
dangerously injured. 

*T reckoned the varmints ’ud make venison 
of ye afore I could git the dirt cleaned off’n 
the muzzle of the tarnal lamp,’’ was old 
Sidney’s comforting remark as he met me at 
the door of the cabin. 
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SAFETY AND SPEED IN SHAVING 


E are living in an electrical age, and 

there is a. eonstant demand for new 

inventions with power derived from 
electricity. According to the Electrical Experi- 
menter, an electric safety razor has been in- 
vented, which is said to remove the beard with 
asmoothness that cannot be equaled. The little 
machine will.appeal te the busy man, when 
time means money; as well as to the man who 
cannot successfully shave himself. 

Its construction is very simple. A vibrating 
motor is stationed in the handle, wound with 
enameled wire that.is waterproof. The head 
is made of the best treated steel. The blade 
vibrates twelve hundred times a minute and 
actually cuts the hair instead of pulling it. 

There is no need of the side stroke, neces- 
sary in the use of the common safety razors. 
In shaving with the electric razor you con- 
nect the cord with a light socket and turn on 
the switch after the beard has been lathered ; 
you hold the blade to the face just as you 





would any other kind of safety razor. oan 
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You will find 


all three flavors 
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SEALED TIGHT 


packages—but look 
for the name 


WRIGLEYS 


because it is your 
protection against 
inferior imitations, 
just as the sealed 
package is protec- 
tion against im- 
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heals babies’ 
skin troubles 


Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap have been 
recommended by physicians and nurses for many 
years in thetreatment of infantile eczema, teeth- 
ing rash, chafing, etc. They contain nothing 
est skin, ‘Sold by all druggists, ‘Resinol Soap for 

skin. sts. Resino 
baby’s bath tends to prevent skin-troubles. . 





S.No Paste NEEDep 
to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, > po and red gummed x 
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No muss, no fuss. At photo 


drug and stat’y stores. A 
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ENGEL MFG. GO., Dept. 241, 1466 
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ng as good. 10Q¢ brings‘full pkg. and stuples from 4 
Leland, CHICAGO 





Requirement 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is equal to every 
f home sewing. 


tpcking on sheer mate- 
Tal ‘ 


ming, 
quilting, brai 
sewing on % 

Try. It Three Months Before Deciding. 
Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 

igh- le in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfaciory 
we refund yout aapey Sad take back machine 
at our expense. particulars sent upon 
request, 

Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory 
to home effects a large saving for each pur- 
chaser. We offer a of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models, 
guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, 
and pey all freight charges to your nearest 
freight station. Shipmen le gag i 
conveniently located Pisping points in East- 
ern, Central and Western sections. 

A post-card brings you our free 
illustrated booklet and attractive terms 
by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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PRUNE PASTRY SLICES.—Line a well- 
greased baking pan with a rich biscuit dough 
rolled thin. Butter the dough, and cover it with a 
layer of prunes that have been soaked overnight 
and stoned. Sprinkle the prunes with brown sugar 
and a little cinnamon, and bake the cake fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. Cut the cake into squares 
and serve it hot with a custard sauce or with cream. 


CORN MEAL AND COOKED RICE BREAD. 
Mix one cupful of corn meal, one half cupful of 
poiled rice, one teaspoonful of salt and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Dissolve one half teaspoonful 
of soda in one pint of sour milk or buttermilk, and 
tothe mixture you have prepared add enough of 
the milk to make a stiff batter. Stir into it one 
beaten egg and the rest of the milk, Beat it thor- 
oughly, add one teaspoonful of melted shortening 
and bake it immediately in a shallow greased pan. 


BAKED PUMPKIN WITH CHEESE.—Make 
a sauce by adding three tablespoonfuls of flour 
mixed with a little cold milk to a quart of hot milk. 
Stir the sauce until it thickens; then remove it 
from the fire and add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one cupful of grated cheese, one beaten egg and 
salt and pepper to taste. Beat these ingredients 
together thoroughly and add two cupfuis of stewed 
pumpkin. Put the mixture into a baking dish, 
sprinkle one cupful of grated cheese and bread 
crumbs upon it, and bake it in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. The amount of cheese can be 
yaried to suit the individual taste. 


EGGS STUFFED WITH MACEDOINE OF 
VEGETABLES.—Cook in water two spoonfuls of 
small peas, some small carrots, some string beans 
and two or three potatoes. After the vegetables 
are thoroughly cooked let them cool; then cut 
them into small pieces, Cut six hard-boiled eggs 
lengthwise; remove the yolks, stir them with the 
vegetables into a mayonnaise sauce, and fill the 
whites of the eggs with the mixture. Serve the eggs 
with mayonnaise sauce. A variation is made by 
slicing a few of the yolks, making a border of the 
slices round the edge of the dish, and placing the 
stuffed whites on lettuce leaves in the centre. 
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RODGROD.—To make an American imitation 
of this great Danish delicacy use any fruit juice, 
fresh or canned. Put the juice in a kettle over the 
fire. When it is just bubbling, add to each pint of 
juice one rounded tablespoonful of cornstarch wet 
with a little cold water. Stir it for two or three 
minutes until the cornstarch seems to be cooked ; 
then pour the mixture into a glass dish, sprinkle 
the top with the halves of blanched almonds, and 
put the dish and its contents away to cool. The 
rédgréd will not set like blancmange; when it is 
cool it will be about the consistency of a thick 
custard. Eat it with unsweetened cream. If you 
wish, omit the almonds, and when you are about 
to serve the rédgréd pour it over sliced bananas. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS. — Mix two cupfuls of 
white flour, one cupful of Graham flour and one 
half teaspoonful of salt. Rub into the flour one 
third cupful of lard, and stir into it one half cupful 
of molasses, Dissolve one seant level teaspoonful 
of soda in one small cupful of water that is almost 
at the boiling point; add this to the mixture and 
mix thoroughly. Roll one third of the dough at a 
time, using enough flour on the moulding board so 
that the dough will not stick. It should be rolled 
very thin, pricked with a fork, cut into squares 
with a knife, and transferred to a baking sheet by 
means of a pancake turner. The crackers should 
be baked in a moderate oven, as molasses mix- 
tures scorch easily. 


FAIRY PUDDING.—Put one tumblerful of firm 
quince jelly into a saucepan, add one cupful of 
boiling water and stir the mixture until the jelly 
is melted and the liquid is at the boiling point. 
Then add quickly two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
mixed with a pinch of salt and sufficient cold 
‘water to make a thin paste. Stir the mixture until 
itis clear'and smooth; then draw it to one side of 
the stove and let it cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Turn the mixture into a large bow! and, when it 
is cold and beginning to stiffen, beat it long and 
hard with an egg beater until it is light. Add the 
whipped whites of two eggs, and continue to beat 
until you have produced a feathery mass. Turn it 
into wet moulds, set it aside, and serve it very 
cold with cream or a custard sauce. Any firm jelly 
= do, but quince gives a peculiarly delicate 

vor. 


ONION SOUP.—To make soup for four people, 
slice four medium-sized onions very thin, and 
cook them until they are tender in just enough 
water to cover the slices. Dissolve two teaspoon- 
fuls of extraet of beef in one quart of beef stock 
(or, if you have no beef stock, in two small cans 
of consommé diluted with an equal quantity of 
water), and add the mixture to the onions and the 
water in which they were cooked. Season the soup 
With one half teaspoonful of salt and one quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper. Make a custard by the fol- 
lowing receipt: To one egg well beaten add the 
yolk of another seasoned with a pinch of salt and 
pepper and diluted with two tablespoonfuls of hot 
consommé and two tablespoonfuls of cream. Beat 
the mixture, put it into a small buttered baking- 
powder tin, set the tin into a pan of boiling water 
and bake it in a slow oven ten minutes, or until 
the custard stiffens. Cool the custard, remove it 
from the mould, and cut it into slices. Lay a slice 
on a circular sliee of toast in each soup plate, pour 
the soup over it and serve it. French bread makes 
the best toast for this purpose, but slices of ordi- 
hary bread one half inch thick shaped with a cooky 
Cutter are almost as good. Some people like to 
sprinkle a little grated cheese into the soup, but 
that is not necessary. 

AN ECONOMY IN MEAT.—A delicious break- 
fast dish, the chief ingredient 


Pounds of meat, that will serve a family 
th seven ' 


of five 
and a luncheon or two is 


of which is three | twenty thousand 


Get two pounds of the third neck cut of beef at | 
about twenty-seven cents a pound, or two pounds | 
of the shin of beef and one pound of beef liver. | 
Let the meat simmer in two quarts of water until 
it is very tender, being sure to keep the liquid at 
the two-quart mark. Remove the meat and run it 
through the food-chopper. Season the meat liquor 
highly with salt, pepper and a little celery salt or | 
powdered sage..Put the. chopped meat back into | 
it, and then thicken the mixture with corn meal | 
to the consistency of mush. Let the mixture boil 
very slowly, Stir it constantly until the corn meal | 
is thoroughly cooked ; then pour it into bread pans 
to cool. At serving time cut the loaf into slices one 
inch thick, dip each slice in corn meal and fry it 
a rich brown in plenty of hot lard. 

If you wish to use a gravy, fry two extra slices, 
chop them, pour over them one cupful of milk and | 
let the mixture simmer while you are mixing a | 
thickening of one tablespoonful of flour and one | 
cupful of milk. Add the thickening to the hot milk | 
and boil it until it is thick. Season well. 
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AN AFTER-THE-WAR HERO 


HE war gave us many heroes. Peace will 





the hospitals to face the future bravely and hero- 
ically, although very often every apparent possi- 
bility of livelihood or success has been snatched 
away by the war. 

One of these new heroes is Hennequin-Reveur, 
a sculptor of Metz. When the war began he was 
called to the German colors with all the youth of 
Alsace-Lorraine, but because the Germans feared 
that his allegiance could not be trusted if he were 
ordered to take up arms against France, he was 
sent to the east against Russia. As quickly as 
possible he surrendered and marched off to Sibe- 
ria with the German prisoners. Managing to es- 
cape, he made his way on foot to the English at | 
Archangel, who helped him to England, and from 
there he crossed to France and volunteered. 

For three years and a half he fought in the 
French army against the Germans; then he re- 
ceived three wounds, and when he came out of 
the hospital he had lost the use of both his hands. 
Few people would blame a sculptor without 
hands for giving up his work; but Hennequin- 
Reveur believed that if God had given him a great 
and very original gift as a seulptor, He meant him 
to use it, and he sét himself at once to make the 
best of it. His toes, he believed, could be trained 
to mix his clay, and he began to practice with 
them. His mouth and nose, he decided, must ma- 
nipulate his tools, and with a determination truly 
heroic he began to train them also. Later, he 
learned of an electrical contrivance that—when it 
would work, which was not always—helped him to 
use his fingers. He then set up his studio and 
began his old work of modeling. 

When the artists of Alsace-Lorraine began an 
exhibition of their work in London last April, a 
number of striking and very original figures by 
Hennequin -Reveur, modeled by toes, nose and 
mouth, were prominent among the exhibits. The 
critics pronounced them only slightly less- well 
done than his former work, and they added that 
they saw no reason why he cannot entirely regain 
his skill by such indomitable pluck and bravery. 
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THE ARMY MULE 
Dir army movements in the campaign 


in France and in Flanders the American 

army mule performed service of very great 
value. What the more high-strung and less endur- 
ing horse was unable to accomplish, the plodding,, 
patient mule sueceeded in doing. 

The government requires three types of mules, 
says @ writer in the New York Herald: those that 
weigh from eleven hundred and fifty to twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds for wheel mules, those 
that weigh from nine hundred and fifty pounds to 
eleven hundred and fifty for “leads,” and the little 
flat-backed, short-bodied mules that may weigh 
almost anything under nine hundred and fifty, 
provided they-have the legs to hold up the two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds that they are ex- 
pected to carry. 

If there is a hard, thankless job to be done, day 
after day, through any conditions, and over all 
kinds of trails, if there must be at times short 
rations, then the mule gets the call. He will go 
forward uncomplainingly, do more work day in 
and day out than any horse, and at night he will 
ask for twenty per cent less grain. He will thrive 
on that, and at the end of a hard campaign be 
squealing and kicking up his heels, when the horse 
would be reduced to ineffectiveness. 

The horse and the mule are not used inter- 
changeably by the army. If the task requires 
quickness and courage, if it is one that a sense of 
pride or a love of parade will carry through, the 
horse is chosen. Therefore, the cavalry and artil- 
lery use only the horse. 
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THE GRAND CANAL OF CHINA 


ANY Companion subscribers have read 
about the Grand Canal of China, and know 
that it is by far the longest cxnal in the 

world. It reaches from Hangchow to Tientsin, the 
port of Peking, and covers a distance of nearly 
one thousand miles. It erosses two of the world’s 
largest rivers, the Hwang and the Yangtze. 

For about one hundred and thirty miles north of 
the Yangtze the canal is still navigable, but from 
that point to Tientsin, says Chambers’s Journal, 
it is ehoked with mud, and is generally derelict. 
A plan is now on foot to reconstruct the northern 
seetions. For the time being only about seven mil- 
lion dollars can be devoted to work that will put 
in order a section one hundred miles in length. 
The reconstruction isin the hands of American 
engineers. e¢ 


BLUFFING THE ENEMY 


HE “Dover barrage,” which was devised by 
Adm.Haili of the British navy, has been called 

the most gigantic bluff of the war. 

The British admiral, says the New York Post, 
made what seemed to be elaborate plans for an 
electric mine field across the Channel from Dover. 
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CAUTION 
Insist upon having} - 
W.L.Douglas shoes 
with his name and 


price stamped on 
the bottom. 


If W.L.Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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is a profitable, pleasant and healthful occupation. 
sum of spending money by devoting all or a part of yourtime to the trap 
Almost any rural community is a good trapping 
ground. Boys in school ean well arrange a line of traps that can be visited 
Trapping Fur-bearing animals is the most 
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The New Car 


Three-Point Suspension Springs 
Give New Riding Comfort On 
Rough Roads 


HE real test of a car is how 
it stands up over bumps and 
rough roads. 


The new Overland 4, the Four- 
Door Sedan, is the one car that 
combines riding ease on all roads 
with light weight economy and 
driving ease. In this unusual 
car; road blows are cushioned; 
jolts and vibrations are absorbed; 
sway and rebound are reduced to 
a minimum. 


This results from Overland 4's. 


Three-Point Suspension Springs, 
the greatest contribution to motor- 
ing comfort since the introduction 
of pneumatic tires. 


Overland 4 has a wheelbase of 
100 inches. Yet diagonal spring 
attachment at the ends of a 130- 
inch Springbase gives it long 
wheelbase steadiness and balance 
with light car economy of opera- 
tion and ease of control. 


Three-Point Suspension 
Springs cushion the car _ itself 
against the wear of repeated road 
blows. Upkeep expense is thus 
reduced. Tires wear longer. 
Light weight gives further econ- 
omy in saving oil and fuel. 

Added to these practical ad- 
vantages are Overland 4’s at- 
tractiveness and beauty. It has 
the look of thorough quality, the 
refined furnishings and pleasing 
color scheme which make it 
ideally suited to all occasions and 
all seasons. 

You should see Overland 4, 
the Four-Door Sedan. Examine 
its standard equipment, complete 
from Auto-Lite Starting and 
Lighting to Tillotson Carburetor. 
It will arouse your interest and 
instant appreciation. Overland 


4 Sedan, $1375; Coupe, $1325; 


Touring, $845; Roadster, $845; 
f. o. b. Toledo. 

















WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Wibllys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is nade at the risk of the subscriber 

Remittances should be made y Post Office Money 
Order oy 7 Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 
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this is done. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SNAKE BITES 


f ~|\NAKES are like mushrooms in one re- 
} spect: there is often so close a resem- 
S blance between the harmless and the 

poisonous varieties that it is never safe 
to assume that any unknown species is 
not venomous. The rattler, the common 
poisonous snake of the Northern States, usually 
gives notice of its presence by shaking its tail; it 
is not aggressive, and it will generally move out 
of the way if not provoked. The moccasin, how- 
ever, is noiseless and slow moving; it prefers to 
bite rather than to run. 

The symptoms that follow a bite by a viper, such 
as a rattlesnake, are those of blood disintegration. 
There is great black-and-blue discoloration at the 
place bitten, and later at other parts of the sur- 
face, and there is bleeding from the nose, eyes 
and mouth, and from the wound itself. The bitten 
place is the seat of excruciating pain. After a short 
time nausea and vomiting, sometimes of blood, set 
in, and extreme prostration is felt; the breathing 
becomes slow and snoring, and paralysis, begin- 
ning in the legs, soon involves the entire body. 
Death may occur within ten or fifteen hours, or 
recovery may follow, even in apparently the most 
desperate cases. The recovery, when it does occur, 
is very rapid, and the patient is soon well, though 
local inflammation and ulceration, or even morti- 
fication, may result. It is said on good medical 
authority that the seat of the original bite often 
becomes inflamed periodically for a number of 
years after a person has recovered. 

The first thing to do for snake bite is to prevent 
the poison from being absorbed. Tie a cord as 
tightly as possible round the limb and suck the 
wound after making several deep crisscross inci- 
sions through it with a sharp knife or cutting out 
the flesh for an inch all round it, if it is on a mus- 
cular part of the leg or arm where this can be done. 
Give an emetic, or if possible wash out the stomach 
by means of a tube. 

Although whiskey is a popular remedy, there is 
no evidence that it has ever cured anyone. Some 
have recovered after taking it and many have 
died in spite of—or because of—large doses of it. 
Spirits of ammonia is just as efficacious and less 
harmful. Artificial respiration should be tried 
wiien the paralysis involves the muscles of the 
chest. In recent years a curative antitoxin has 
been made from serpent venom. Of course it can- 
not be made at the time of the bite, but it can be 
earried in liquid or dry form by those who are 
obliged to tramp about in a snake-infested country. 
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THE HOSPITABLE HOUSE 


. HEY had been schoolmates; married, 
they had lived half a continent apart. 





It was the last day of Enid’s first visit 
to Francilla. 

' “Tt’s been one long delight, France, 
dear,” she said. “Of course, I’m wild 
to get back to George and Georgie, but I hate to 
have it end. The best of it has been just—you; but 
there has been so much else besides : the professor, 
and the distinguished people, and the fun that 
was brilliant instead of silly, and the discussions 
of big subjects that were all the more inspiring for 
being cosy instead of formal. I don’t believe any- 











one who’s ever once breathed its atmosphere could | po 


forget this dear, hospitable house!” 

“Does it seem like that?” cried Francilla. 
“Really ‘dear and hospitable,’ I mean. I couldn’t 
help acquiring a circle that was interesting and 
intellectual when I married my husband; and nat- 
urally I made my own friends among the same set. 
They’re all clever,—lots cleverer than I am,—but 
I had my doubts.” 

“TI don’t quite understand. Doubts of what?” 

“Of whether, however entertaining and inspir- 
ing the company, the house would seem ‘dear and 
hospitable.’ You see, no one comes here except 
people we enjoy, and who enjoy each other. They’re 
invited for that—‘picked for pleasure.’ ”’ 

“Do you complain because your guests are al- 
ways congenial ?’’ Enid inquired incredulously. 

Francilla shook her head. ‘‘No,” she said. “It’s 
because it’s what I like so much myself that I’m 
@ little uneasy, ti pecially when I re- 
member the visit you and I made to Esther Fardell. 
You haven’t férgotten, have you?” 





“Of course not. Esther was a dear, and so were |. 


her family ; and I suppose you couldn’t expect the 
household of a poor country minister with half a 
dozen children to be conducted very differently ; 
but that certainly was a queer visit! Seems to me 
there wasn’t a day when unexpected happenings 
and uninvited guests didn’t upset everything, and 
the Fardells just took it for granted that no one 


being in the tipsy bonnet with noddin 
wheat on it, and black mitts, who d 
goodness knows where and took 





old woman! She waved her fork ferociously in her 
black-mitted fist, and stabbed each bit of her frieg 
chicken as if she were spearing a deadly foe!” 

Francilla laughed. “Yes! But that’s my point, 
They welcomed everyone they could cheer, or 
serve, or encourage, or help, whether they were 
agreeable guests or not; and they expected their 
guests to show the same spirit. We did, too! we 
look back and laugh—they used to laugh after. 
wards, often, themselves; but we did our duty p 
the strays and forlornities while we were there. 
and it was good for us. Ever since that visit [ye 
thought of the Fardells’ as the most hospitabjie 
house I’ve ever known.” 

“I think,” said Enid, after a moment, “there 
are different kinds of hospitality, each good of its 
kind. There couldn’t be the kind of free, joyous 
friendly, intellectual give-and-take there is in your 
circle,—and I’m sure it’s a fine and precious thing 
—if Cousin Eliza Bobbses blundered in every little 
while to upset the delicate balance, The Fardells’ 
kind of hospitality is not for you, Francilla! But 
it was fine; and I shouldn’t wonder if it were the 
feeling for something deeper than gayety and the 


unless | Play of intellect, that you learned to appreciate 


there, that helps you to create in your own home 
the something warm and precious behind the bri). 
liance that made me say ‘dear’ as well as ‘hospi. 
table.’ For you’ve done it, Francilla; it’s there.” 

“If it only is!” said Francilla. “I hope you're 
right. I’ve often thought I’d like to see Esther 
Fardell again and tell her how much that week in 
her old home has meant to me.” 

“What’s become of Esther? I haven’t heard of 
her for ages,” said Enid. 

“She’s in China, somewhere, with several babies 
and a missionary husband,” answered Francilla, 
smiling, “and I haven’t a shadow of doubt she’s 
running a happy-go-lucky, helter-skelter, trium-. 
phantly hospitable house there, on a basis of boiled 
rice and human sympathy.” 


6 ¢ 


WHEN THE SULTAN CALLED 


N incident of the closing days of Mulai Hafid’s 
rule in Morocco illustrates amusingly the 
vagaries of the Oriental mind. When Mulai 

Hafid returned to Tangier after a tour of France, 
his relations with the French authorities were 
strained to the breaking point, Mr. W. B. Harris 
writes in Asia, and at a meeting with the French 
agent the ex-sultan used language so unparlia- 
mentary that any further negotiations were out 
of the question. 

Early one morning a French official called on 
Mr. Harris and implored him to help arbitrate the 
various affairs, and paid him the compliment of 
saying that he seemed to be the only person who 
had any influence over the ex-sultan. Scarcely had 
the official disappeared when Mulai Hafid himself 
arrived. His nerves appeared to have given away 
completely and he was in a state of the deepest 
depression. Throwing himself in tears upon a sofa, 
he poured out all his woes, real and pretended, 
and attacked the French with anger as violent as 
it was unjust. “You,” he said to Mr. Harris, ‘seem 
to be the only person who has any influence upon 
these villains. Will you continue the negotiations?” 
Under the circumstances there was nothing for 
Mr. Harris to do but accept, and an hour later the 
parleys leading to the settlement of a French pro- 
tectorate were renewed. 

Mulai Hafid spent the whole day at Mr. Harris’s 
villa, and he could scarcely be persuaded to eat 
or drink. But during Mr. Harris’s absence at the 
French Legation, the ex-sultan finally took his 
departure, and carried away with him the choicest 
specimens of Mr. Harris’s Arabic manuscripts. 
Being of a literary turn of mind, he could not 
withstand the temptation of the illuminated books. 
Mr. Harris never saw them again, but it is only 
fair to say His Majesty sent a gold and enameled 
dagger in exchange the same evening. 


o 9? 


A STANDING ARMY 


OME years ago, before we had outlying pos- 
sessions, when our army was maintained at 
about twenty-five thousand men, the Shah of 

Persia inquired of one of our consular agents 
what was the strength of our armed force. Upon 
being told, he observed that Persia was a larger 
country than the United States, because it kept 
more men under arms. His remark shows how 
absurd it is to judge the strength of a nation by 
its standing army. But the relative importance of 
the island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, which 
was recently sold to the United States by Den- 
mark, may be more fairly estimated by the army 
it used to maintain. Mr. Albert Edwards tells of it 
in his book on Panama. His steamer made a short 
halt at Charlotte Amalie, which was then a Danish 
rt 


We were taken ashore, says the author, by an 
old negro named Ebenezer. We chose him from 
all the crowd of dilapidated ferrymen who had bid 
so ravenously for our traffic, because his white- 
bearded face looked the hungriest. 

Old Ebenezer had never been outof St. Thomas. 
His horizon was even narrower than the land- 
locked harbor. As he took us in, he pointed out 
the various places of interest—Bluebeard’s castle, 
the factory where the natives make the bay rum 
that they think has made their island famous. At 
last his long, emaciated finger pointed to an unin- 
teresting, modern building. 

“Th’ barracks, suh.” 

“Have they a large garrison here?” I asked. 

“Oh, yus, suh; an a’my, suh.” 

“How many?’ I asked. ‘‘Ten?” 

- “Oh, suh! No, suh! Mo’ than ten, suh. Thutty, 
suh! About thutty, suh!” 


6 ¢ 


ASKING TOO MUCH OF HIM 


E lawyer was cross-examining a witness 
. to a robbery. ‘‘When did the robbery take 
place?” he asked. 

“T think —’” began the witness. 

“We don’t care what you think, sir, We want to 
know what you know.” 

“Then if you don’t want to know what | think, 
I may as well leave the stand. I can’t talk without 
thinking. I’m not a lawyer.” 


eae 


“yer JUST HUNGRY 


boy!” said the visitor , after wateh- 
Tenens tas his dinner. “You're 
“No,” said 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Mining engineer and lecturer; a leader of the 
reform movement in the Transvaal; special 
ambassador at the coronation of King George 
V. (King Solomon’s Mines.) 


ROGER I. LEE 


Professor of Hygiene, Harvard University; 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Medical Corps; 
with Base Hospital No. 5 in France. (Ath- 
letics and Health.) 


DONALD B. MacMILLAN 


Arctic explorer ; companion of Admiral Peary 
and leader of the Crocker Land Expedition of 
1913-1918. (Future Arctic Work.) 


FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL 


Director of Foreign Operations, American Red Cross; lately 
third assistant to the Secretary of War; formerly dean of 
Columbia University. (Working Your Way Through 


College.) 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. 


A writer of delightful articles on nature and its ways. 


(Hidden Treasure.) (A Runaway Day.) 


JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Journalist; lately in France with the Y.M.C.A. (Paris 


Shrines of American Interest.) 


ALEXANDER FINDLAY 


Professor of Chemistry, University College of Wales; the author of many 
scientific books and articles, (The Importance of the Infinitely Small.) 


WARDON A. CURTIS 


Journalist, naturalist, farmer and author of The Strange Adventures of 
Mr. Middleton. (A Walk in the Woods in Winter.) 


THOMAS N. CARVER 


Professor of Economics, Harvard University; formerly adviser 
in agricultural economics, Department of Agriculture; formerly 


president American Economic 
Association. (Economic Reso- 
lutions for the New Year.) 


ERNEST WEEKLEY 


Professor of French and head 
of the modern language depart- 
ment at University College, 
Nottingham, England. (How 
We Got Our Names.) 
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THEODORE G. ROGERTS RICHARD C MACLAURIN 


RICHARD C. MACLAURIN 


President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. (How New Zealand Was Saved.) 


EGERTON CASTLE 


The famous English novelist and playwright. 
(The Wolf in France.) 


ENOS A. MILLS 


Lecturer and author; a worker for the pro- 
tection of birds, wild flowers and the scenery 
of the wild. (Tramp Days of Grizzly Cubs.) 


JOHN H. FINLEY 


Commissioner of Education, State of New 
York; a war-time traveler in the East. (Moral 
Mandates.) 


SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


Railway official and author; president of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, and vice president of the United Steel 
Casting Co. (Finding the Right Job.) 


WILLIAM H. PICKERING 


Assistant Professor at the Harvard Observatory and dis- 
coverer of new satellites of Saturn. (Falling Stars.) 


SAMUEL S. DRURY 


Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire; a 
wise and sympathetic friend of boys. (My Town.) (My 
Career.) (My Vacation.) (My Silent Friends.) 


SIR FREDERICK D. LUGARD 


Governor-General of Nigeria since 1914; a famous soldier, explorer and 
colonial administrator. (The Development of the African Tropics.) 


HERBERT J. HALL 


Medical Director of the Devereux Mansion Sanitarium and specialist in 
developing manual work as a remedy for nervous and other disabilities. 
(Manual Work as Mental Training.) 


FRANKLIN CHASE HOYT 







COMPANION publishes an important 

and interesting article every week. The 
writers and topics named on this page indicate 
the kind, the quality and the great variety of 
the papers that may be expected in 1920 but 
only about half their number. The Companion 
reserves half the space to be given to articles 
for topics of immediate interest and the 
timely discussion of contemporary problems. 


Lawyer and jurist ; Presiding Justice of the Children’s Court of New 
York City. (The Children’s Court.) 


Cc. G. ABBOT 


Director of the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
(Wonderful Water.) 


E. G. NOURSE 






and Co-operative Farming.) 





















Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. (Corporate 
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DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 
UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR 
BY CHARLES ADAMS 


HARLES ADAMS'S story, The U-Boat Trapper, that 
appeared last year, concluded with the loss of the submers- 
ible when the Livonian was torpedoed. Young Quincy Adams 

and his friend Denscoter did not give up their experiments, how- 
ever, and in UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR they 
succeed with a remodeled submarine in exploring the vast floor 
of the North Sea. The crew of the Salvador encounter German 
treachery and have some exciting adventures with German free- 
booters. 


ELSIE SINGMASTER, author of stories of Pennsylvania 
country life, lives in Gettysburg, and has made a study of the 
part that the town played in the Civil War. Her story, JOHN 
BARING’S HOUSE, is based on the supposed treachery of John 
Baring, who acted as guide for the Confederates at the beginning 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. When Elizabeth Scott and her 
brother, grandchildren of John Baring, return to the old family 
home they meet with a bitter antagonism that arises from the 
belief that Baring had been a traitor, but in the course of an 
exciting adventure with mountaineers Elizabeth learns facts that 
prove her grandfather’s entire loyalty to the Union. 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES, author of well- 
remembered tales of adventure, contributes to the coming volume 
of The Companion, THE SON OF A “GENTLEMAN BORN,” 
a fascinating story of the son of a “remittance man” who lived in 
an American seaport town. How the boy was inveigled into 
becoming the accomplice of the wily Mr. Ware, how he encountered 
the police, and how his regeneration came about under the guiding 
hand of a sturdy New England farmer make a story of engrossing 
interest. 





EDNA TURPIN is a new Companion writer who contrib- 
utes TREASURE MOUNTAIN, a serial for girls. Miss Turpin 
takes a camping party into the Virginia mountains where her 
heroine meets a young mountaineer who proves to be a long-lost 
cousin. In Page Ruffin’s adventures on the lonely mountains, the 
boy and his rough father play a more and more important part 
that eventually leads to the disclosure of a secret passage to a 
great cave and almost to the loss of a manganese deposit that the 
father had found. 





HERBERT DISBROW gives a graphic picture of a New 
York slum in his story, JUBY. His hero is 


SERIALS 


and 
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ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
NEW TALES OF AJUMBA 


BY THOMAS S. MILLER 


THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, who served 
four years in France as a Captain with the Canadian forces, 
has written his first war story, SONS OF LIBERTY, for The 
Companion. Capt. Roberts introduces his readers to the Starkley 
family of New Brunswick with a delightful picture of care-free 
youth. Into that rural paradise breaks the call to arms, and the 
Starkley boys rush to the recruiting station and later land in 
France. The story never loses its cheerfulness, though it deals 
graphically with the long warfare of the trenches, and it takes the 
boys through raid and battle with increasing interest and suspense. 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ contributes a con- 
tinued story, THE WAR-TRAIL FORT, to The Companion 
during the coming year. In it young Fox and Pitamakan, whom 
readers will remember in An Indian Winter, play the important 
parts. When the American Fur Company went out of business, 
Wesley Fox left Fort Benton and established an independent 
trading post on a trail often traveled by war parties. Mr. Schultz’s 
account of an attack on the half-finished fort, and how Fox and 
Pitamakan brought the Pekuni Blackfeet to the relief of his uncle, 
is a narrative full of the keenest suspense. 


C. A. STEPHENS narrates the adventures of an American 
boy who escaped from Petrograd after the Bolsheviki had over- 
run the city. In the story, A FLIGHT FROM PETROGRAD, 
a Scotch youth and three Russian refugees managed to slip through 
the Red Guard in an armored car.that bore the red flags of soviet 
rule. The party lost their way in the northern woods and passed 
the winter in a deserted lumber camp; but with the first thaw the 
boys drove the car to the frozen Dvina River, which they found a 
good roadway to the American outposts. 


PAUL TELFORD PLATT wasa wireless operator on the 
steamer Vigilancia when the Germans decided to frighten Amer- 
ican seamen from the Atlantic. In TORPEDOED WITHOUT 
WARNING, Mr. Platt describes his experience in March, 1917, 
when a U-boat sunk the Vigilancia. The grinding shock of the 
explosion, the slimy monster hovering near the open boats in the 
vain hope of sinking a rescue ship, and the long, painful struggle 
to reach the coast form a page in the book of German ruthless- 
ness long to be remembered. 





THOMAS S. MILLER, whose stories of a native African 
of the delta country will be remembered, has 





a victim of evil surroundings who, when help- 
less in a plaster cast, fights the little ruffians 
of the alley and at the same time struggles 
victoriously to straighten his crooked body. In 
later years a strange fortune takes him to the 
Victoria Falls country, where he cleverly out- 
wits a band of African savages and saves 
his friend’s life. 





























a new series about Ajumba after he began to 
feel the influence of civilization. Mr. Miller’s 
new stories reveal in his savage hero a com- 
bination of superstition, guileless cunning, 
loyalty and savage hate that make up a 
strangely appealing character. The stories 
are: AJUMBA DISCOVERS HAPPINESS, 
AN AFRICAN VENGEANCE, HIS SON. 




























DRAWN BY 8B. J. ROSENMEYER 


JOHN BARING’S HOUSE 
BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 
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TREASURE MOUNTAIN 
BY EDNA TURPIN 








DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
SONS OF LIBERTY 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
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DRAwN ey EMLEN MCCONNELL 
THE CLAIRVOYANT 


BY AGNES MARY BROWNELL 


A. STEPHENS is by well-established 
right the first to be named in any 
* list of Companion short-story writers. 
Fortunately, the list of Mr. Stephens’s stories 
for 1920 is a long one. It includes: The Day 
the “Killers” Came, The Cantaloup Coaxer, 
When the Lion Roared, When Old Zack Went 
to School, Buried Gold Bags, Grandmother 
Ruth’s Catamount Story, What Killed Plato, 
When Old Peg Led the Flock, When We 
Walked the Town Lines, The Blimp and the 
Rogue, The Unpardonable Sin and Lurena. 
Nearly all of the stories have scenes and char- 
acters made familiar by the Old Home Farm 
stories already published. 


ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 
THE OUTWITTING‘OF MRS. WIERSEMA 


BY J. GRACE WALKER 


AGNES MARY BROWNELL has found a deserved popularity 
among the hundreds of thousands of Companion readers. They 
will be glad to know that several of her fascinating stories are to 
be published next year. Among them are: Talents, A Question of 
Ethics and The Clairvoyant. 


CHARLES A. HOYT is an amusing story-teller. Those who 
have laughed at his many tales in the columns of The Companion 
will be delighted to learn that more of them, including Sick—Sick— 
Sick and The Toll Gate, are to be published in 1920. 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES, the author of the serial 
described on the opposite page, will be remembered as the writer 
of many entertaining short stories of country life and thrilling 
tales of adventure. From the Main Truck is a story of shipwreck 
and heroism. 


ROE L. HENDRICK is a Companion favorite whom all old 
readers look for in Announcement lists. He is to be represented next 
year by numerous stories, among which are: The Vox Humana, 
Stolen News and A Night in The Ark. 


HERBERT COOLIDGESS stories of life in the Southwest have 
long been appreciated by Companion readers. Several of them are 
to appear next year. Among the number are: The Last of the Wolf, 
A Battle With a Bull and Bill’s Emergency Fall. 


HAROLD T. CHESBROUGH is a new writer for The Companion. 
His story, Foiling a Train Robbery, is a thrilling tale of a modern 
holdup in which an ingenious fireman outwits an armed gang of 
thieves. 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE tells thrilling adventure stories of 
the southern Atlantic Coast. A Giant King Ray and Judge Napier’s 
Sentence are two of his best. 


F. E. C. ROBBINS, who has written for The Companion for many 
years, tells adelightful story of rural life in Aunt Beulah’s Diary. 


SHORT 
STORIES 


5Q 








ORAWN BY R. L. LAMBDIN 
FOILING A TRAIN ROBBERY 


BY HAROLD T. CHESBROUGH 


FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS is an- 
other Companion contributor whose stories 
readers always seek. They know by the ex- 
perience of many years that he gives a vivid 
picture of Western life and scenes and at the 
same time tells a thrilling story. On Cut- 
Bank Creek is one of his tales for 1920. 


GORTON V. CARRUTH will be happily 
remembered for his short stories in recent 
volumes. Pigs and a Patriarch, in which the 
annual town-meeting joke turns to the profit 
of the victim, is one of the stories he will 
contribute to The Companion for 1920. 


ELSIE SINGMASTER has written for the coming volume one 
of her best short stories, The Copper Beech. Her serial is described 
on another page of the Announcement. 


MARIANNE GAUSS adds several stories for girls to her long list 
of successful tales. Unto This Mountain, in which Honor rescues 
her friend from the dangers of a cliff,and The Great Rock, a mine 
adventure, are among the number. 


J. GRACE WALKER is a newcomer in The Companion list of 
story-writers. Her first stories, In the Absence of Mary Hortick 
and The Outwitting of Mrs. Wiersema, will convince readers that 
her place in the list is well deserved. 


ALICE DYAR RUSSELL, in The Selfishness of Jessica, gives 
Companion readers an unusually good story for girls. The soldier- 
brother’s bride finds a much-needed opportunity. 


CLAYTON H. ERNST is at his best in tales of the great out- 
doors. Bogardus the Weasel and In Broad-Hand Cove are two 
of the stories that he has written for the coming volume. In them 
he takes the reader over the rough trails and the broad lakes of 
the unbroken forests. 


HELEN WARD BANKS, well-remembered for her serials and 
short stories in years past, has written an unusually good story: 
The Armor of Curtius. 


ELIZABETH IRONS FOLSOM, whose knowledge of medical 
practice and whose keen insight into character gave Companion 
readers The Eye-Man, is rapidly gaining high reputation as a 
story-teller. The Man With the Broken Neck is one of the most 
striking pieces of work that she has done. 


JOSEPH E. OLSON has written a number of exciting short stories 
since he returned from service with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France. A Night Patrol of Crisscross and At The End 
of the Winch Rope are unusual tales of our fighting men’s adven- 
tures that are to appear in The Companion during the coming year. 





PHYLLIS MEREDITH is a new con- 
tributor who, in The Perseverance 
Organ, presents the town millionaire in 
a new light. When the young people 
were raising money for a church organ 
they got a glimpse of his character that 
caused them to ponder. , 


W. F. SKERRYE is thoroughly familiar 
with life afloat. Dust and Ashes, his story 
of the Fly-By-Night and her dishonest 

‘ captain, has both the fascination of mys- 
tery and the salty tang of the sea. 





T. D. PENDLETON tells a story of 
the stagecoach days, when young Jack 
Garth gave up a promising place in the 
city to maintain the family reputation for 
dependable service. The boy’s struggle 
makes The Tortoise an appealing tale. 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





FROM THE MAIN TRUCK 
BY CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 


MABEL ELIZABETH FLETCHER 
contributes a story, The Card Case, of 
two old ladies whose delightful simplicity 
charmed their new neighbors in the 
rapidly growing town as it will charm 
Companion readers. 


ELEANOR F. HAY is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems that confront 
the office girl. Her story of a conscien- 
tious stenographer will be appreciated in 
these days of limited effort. Girl readers 
will find Harriet, the heroine of A Little 
More, a most attractive girl. 


FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS is 
. a new writer who has presented the 
case of the old people in a novel light. In 
Concerning Patterns, readers will find 
a surprising and amusing grandmother. 
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a The Editorial Page ba 6 The Department Pages BR 


The special featyres announced for 1920 indicate the variety of 
| entertainment that The Companion will furnish during the year. 
They do not fully indicate the serious work that The Companion 
is doing in promoting the interests of the home and of the com- 
munity. Many thoughtful readers of the paper turn first to the 
Editorial and Department Pages where they know that they will 
find sound matter dealing directly with the practical questions 
affecting the life of every householder and citizen. The problems 
of reconstruction affect every household in the country. Men and 
women everywhere are anxiously seeking light on perplexing in- 
dustrial, economic, political and social questions that touch their 
own lives closely and on the right answer to which depends the 
stability and perhaps even the per- 
manence of our institutions. The 














The Companion prints no description of the making of an object until 
it has examined a working model or its equivalent, no receipt that it has 
not tested, no vocational article that it does not know to be founded on 
actual experience —in short, no information that has not come from 
experts and stood the test of thorough expert examination. 


The Family Page 


The family needs and problems made acute by after-war condi- 
tions will be the background of the Family Page for 1920. More 
than ever is it necessary that the physical, mental and spiritual 
powers of the family should be strengthened in all possible ways. 
Information, sanity, optimism, thrift, gayety, idealism, cooperation— 

the family needs all those to face the 
new world unafraid. The Family 





Companion is fortunate in number- 
ing among its editorial writers men 
vyho have made a thorough study 
of the subjects that are now of par- 
amount importance and who are 
able to treat those subjects in an 
impartial spirit. The Companion’s 
editorial articles provide the reader 
with fundamental principles and 
facts and guide him to clear and con- 
structive thinking. Men and women 
who think clearly and constructively 
are at the present moment the chief 
need of the nation. 








THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION 


HOME CALENDAR 
FOR 19020 


W. do not need to conv 


Page will keep steadfastly to the 
purpose of furnishing something of 
them all. On the page next year will 
be found a series of articles dealing 
with the investment principles that 
experience has shown to be sound, 
many ingenious games for the use 
of the parent of small children, origi- 
nal and tested plans for making and 
preserving the family clothes, an 
occasional helpful or entertaining 
poem, articles on fire insurance-and 
kindred subjects, the most recent 
information about foods, suggestions 


equa sdeageratanamanesiaett mend this handsome and sneendeneenrane-enk; auliess oi 
The Companion, no one should infer useful calendar to our old. of garden information, now and then 
that the Editorial Page is devoted friends; they know its worth. a pointed ethical paragraph. 
ieee sama To those who are just join- ' 

seston af general ‘human sed ing the circle of Companion The Boys Page 
philosophical comment on events or readers itis enou ugh { to say In the youth of to-day is the hope 
social tendencies, and articles of a that the calendar is in pad of the world. Last year the boy 


descriptive character give to the page 
diversity of interest. 


Current Events 








form on an attractively col- 
ored mount. It shows the 


current month prominent- 


readers of The Companion were 
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health is given every week in a 
brief article written by a physician 
of high standing. The health article 
does not encroach upon the province 
either of the family doctor or of the 
specialist; but it suggests practical 
treatment for minor ailments and 
furnishes information that, if utilized, 











FAll i gaaeeea scriptions for 1920 


modern science, playing checkers, 
training dogs, and a hundred other 
boy things—none will be forgotten. 


The Girls’ Page 
American girls, like their brothers, 
must grow up strong, neat, clear- 
headed, good-tempered and re- 











sourceful. The Girls’ Page will con- 





will tend to the preventionof disease. 


Miscellany Pages 


There is no more popular department of The Companion than 
the Department of Miscellany. Here are to be found some of the 
best American wit and humor, and some of the most amusing of 
the current cartoons. The Miscellany Pages are not given over ex- 
clusively, however, to humorous material. They contain attractive 
articles that present moral and religious truths, interesting bits of 
information, anecdotes of travel, sketches of character and of adven- 
} ture, lively verses, and poems of beauty and charm. 


The Children’s Page 


For the yery young children, for those who are beginning to 
read, and for those who still depend on mother to read to them, 








the Children’s Page offers each week many attractions. The stories 
and poems, simply written, in language that appeals to children, 
are of the sort to awaken a child’s imagination; some are fanciful 
and whimsical in character, and are made the more attractive by 
means of amusing pictures; others are stories of that real world 
which is such a wonderland to children. In either case they are of the 
sort to interest not only the child who listens but the mother who 
reads. Yet the aim of the Children’s Page is not merely to entertain, 
but also to implant in the child sound ideals and assist the parent 
in training his mind and in forming his character. Parents have 
found that the lessons embodied in the stories and poems of the 
Children’s Page are appreciated and remembered by the child. 








tribute something — perhaps much 

—to help them to do so. Here will 
be ingenious swimming lessons and unusual information about 
tennis, field hockey, canoeing and other outdoor games and exer- 
cises; there will appear suggestions for clothes and for looking well 
in addition to being well: elsewhere will be found games, poems, 
pin-money ideas, suggestions for parties and gifts, new discoveries 
in candy making, valuable suggestions for the amateur photog- 
rapher, important articles for the ambitious young musician, helps 
for the girl who likes to draw or sketch, information about flowers 
and the best ways to grow them, the carefully gathered results of 
experience in choosing a vocation and preparing for it—all these 
things and many others the Girls’ Page will provide. 


Receipts, Puzzles, Stamps, and 
Nature and Science 


These special columns will appear throughout the year. The 
Companion Receipts have already become famous. They are gath- 
ered from all over the world and are thoroughly tested under the 
supervision of The Companion. Novelty, economy, palatability and 
food value are the qualities sought in them. The column, Nuts to 
Crack, contains easy puzzles and hard ones: every member of the ° 
family can find in it something on which to sharpen his wits. The 
column under the heading Stamps to Stick gives the great Com- 
panion army of stamp collectors the latest—and often exclusive— 
philatelic information. Nature and Science, as heretofore, furnishes 
an interesting and valuable record of discoveries and inventions. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bobbie’s Good Judgment 


“Whoop-e-e!” Bobbie says. “I’m glad it ain’t that old shortcake.” 

Whether Bobbie’s preferences are shared by Betty and Nan or 
not, their approval of the Jell-O is plain enough. They know what 
they like and mamma knows what is good for them. 

Fruit being unusually scarce and high in price this year, Jell-O 
largely takes its place, for Jell-O is the next best thing to the real 
fruit itself at any time. 

When you cannot get strawberries you can have Strawberry 
Jell-O for desserts and salads in wonderful variety. 

And there is Raspberry Jell-O, 
beautiful to see and delicious to eat— 
raspberries in a lovely new form. 

And Cherry Jell-O that looks like 
the richest of the fruit and tastes like it. 

And the other three flavors of 
Jell-O—Orange, Lemon and Chocolate 
—pure, true flavors, like the fruit itself. 

All these can easily be made into 
cool and sparkling “plain” desserts or the more substantial Bavarian 
creams that women and children are so partial to and men find so 
satisfactory that they always want more. 





New Style Bavarian Creams 


Of all forms of whipped Jell-O the Bavarian creams are the most 
popular, and they may well be, for in no other way can fine Bavarian 
creams be made so easily and cheaply. Jell-O is whipped with an 
egg-beater just as cream is, and it does not require the addition of 
cream, eggs, sugar or any of the other ingredients that are used in 
making old-style Bavarian creams. 

Practically the whole ground is covered by the two recipes fol- 
lowing, for with whipped Jell-O as a base almost any kind of 
Bavarian cream can be made, different canned fruits and fruit juices 
being used with the whipped Jell-O to complete any particular dish. 


LL-O 


The first recipe is for a Pineapple Bavarian cream that is the 
most satisfactory of any dessert of the kind. 


Pineapple Bavarian Cream 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a half pint of boiling 
water and add a half pint of juice ftom a can of pineapple. When 
cold and still liquid whip to consistency of whipped cream. Add a 
cup of the shredded pineapple. Pour into mould and set in a 
cold place to harden. Turn from the mould and garnish with sliced 
pineapple and cherries or grapes. 

Instead .of pineapple, stewed 
prunes, chopped, may be used, or 
canned peaches, or berries as in the 
recipe below. Remember to use not 
more than one pint of liquid, including 
the boiling water and the fruit juice. 


Raspberry Bavarian Cream 


Wash one boxof raspberries and sprinkle with four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Dissolve a package of Raspberry Jell-O in three-fourths pint 
of boiling water and when cold and still liquid whip to consistency of 
whipped cream. Then fold in the raspberries and juice. Set in a cold 
place to harden. Serve with whipped cream and garnish with fresh ber- 
ries. Canned raspberries are used when fresh berries are out of season. 

Always whip Jell-O when it has become cold and is still liquid. 

The six flavors of Jell-O are: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Grocers and general storekeepers sell 
them two for 25 cents. 

In the latest Jell-O Book there are recipes for dainty salads as 
well as desserts, and a great deal of information that will save money 
for the housewife and make her work easier and pleasanter. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Astrologers say: 


The child born between Novem- 
ber 22 and the winter solstice is 
clear-thinking, quick to act. He 
has the ideal temperament for 
an executive. 


¢¢ dy 99 

Just Like Daddy! 
Why shouldn’t he be “‘just like Daddy?” Borden’s Eagle Brand nour- 
ished both babies—the baby of 1887 as well as the baby of 1919. 


For three generations More robust young Americans have been raised 
on Eagle Brand than on all other infant foods combined. American 
mothers have made it the standard in cases where Nature’s nourish- — 
ment is deficient in quantity or quality. | 








T : 
Tade Mark of BorDEN’s CONDENSED Mik 0 


Eagle Brand, composed of pure milk and refined sugar, is wholesome— Byatt ce 


economical—uniform in all seasons and all localities. | 





| 
In hermetically sealed cans—grocers everywhere—and druggists. 


Send for booklets: “The Message of the Months”, “Baby’s Biography” 
Free for the asking 
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: rich their ican vont will here tion 
’ : Maing Srated ; and for additional Pf z the 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY ar 


“Ehatyre, "POSition, each label will be# aaa 
Established 1857 ‘ orl —_ 
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10 ———e+e—_—_—_- oO. 
RDEN'S CONDENSED MILK & J, 


Borden Building New York 























